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Like a Wet Blanket. 
Some new light is shed every day on the | §choo! 


problem of “How to Deal with Professional 
Poverty,” but the problem is apparently as far 
from solution as ever. 

A business man who had been much annoyed 
by calls from beggars, whose mendicant whine 
left no doubt of their professional capacity, was 
surprised one day when a shabbily-dressed man 
came into his office, laid a neatly bound blank- 
book on the table before him, and said: 

“T am not asking for charity, sir. I am not 
even asking anybody to ‘help me along.’ I am 
simply trying to make a living by selling blank- 
books, and if you think this is worth ten cents I 
should like to sell it to you. You can’t buy it 
any cheaper at the stores.’’ 

The business man had no need of the book, 
but he bought it, and three others like it, and 
with a polite, “Thank you, sir,” the peddler left. 

The glow in his heart that arose from the 
consciousness of a good deed done was still 
strong upon the purchaser, when a brisk-looking 
stranger entered his office half an hour later and 
asked him: 

“Beg pardon, sir, but did you buy these from 
a rather roughly-dressed man, with a gray coat 
and black slouch hat?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the man of business. 
“What of it?” 

“Nothing,” rejoined the other, “‘only he stole 
them from a stationery firm in the next town. 
He’s a forger, a bank-robber, and one of the 
most adroit thieves in the profession, but once 
in a while he amuses himself by playing on the 
sympathies of kind-hearted people. I’ve been 
on track of him for a week, and I’ve just run 
him in. May need you for a witness. Good 
day, sir.’’ 

Whereupon the glow faded from the heart of 
that business man, and the mercury of his faith 
in human nature sank duwn, down close to the 
freezing-point ; and the pity of it is that it may 
not rise again, even under the influence of a 
genuine case of human need. 


——_—_—o>—__- 


Original Measuring. 


The author of the book of explorations called 
“Across the Everglades” says that when he 
was travelling by canoe one great point of 
difficulty was that of determining, with any 
approach to accuracy, the distance he had 
traversed. 

“Chaining had been proved, by two former 
expeditions, to be out of the question, and it 
certainly was necessary to have some way of 
working up the dead reckoning and thus ascer- 
taining, as nearly as possible, the distance 
covered by the canoe. I had often used my 
bicycle to measure the miles between the house 
and the post-office, or the number of yards 
across a patch of lawn, and had found that the 
cyclometer would register very accurately within 
ten yards. Why could not some arrangement of 
the wheel be used on water and through the 
grass? 

“No modification of any kind of log worked at 
sea would be practicable; so I obtained an old 
twenty-eight-inch front wheel, and a front fork 
which came from a thirty-inch bicycle. To this 
I added a new cyclometer and pneumatic tire, 
and a band of paddles that buckled on the 
defiated tire, which, by using the air-pump, made 
a very rigid paddle-wheel. I then fitted a stick 
that lashed to either side of the canoe, keeping 
the wheel in a vertical position. 

“A fter repeated experiments with this machine 
I found that the slip was very constant, and that 
trailing behind a boat I could get good measure- 
ment at even a slow rate of speed.” 


— 2oe——— 


Exceedingly Prompt. 


Tf labor is its own reward, there must be some 
people who are willing to go unrewarded. The 
British workman in general is said to be particu- 
larly self-sacrificing in this respect. There is no 
sound so welcome to him as the bell or the 
whistle that frees him from his toil. 

An English magazine tells an amusing story 
of one of the Irish members of the British 
working forces. He was true to the traditions 
of his order, and never failed to hear and heed 
the first sound of the whistle. One day he was 
working in a railway cutting when the welcome 
blast came. 

“Hi, Mickey!” he cried gleefully, “leave your 
pick in the air; the whistle’s blowing!” 

Another story comes from Australia, where 
some men were sinking a shaft. The hole was 
deep, and one workman was drawing up another 
by means of a windlass. In the midst of his 
labors, when his comrade was part of the way 
up the shaft, the whistle blew and old habits 
proved too strong. Yielding to impulse, he 
dropped the handle of the windlass as if it had 
been red-hot, and let his unlucky companion go 
to the bottom with a rush. 
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Choosing a School. 
The lishers of the C ion will be 
send to any one q ti ita c 4 of any 
Academy, Seminary, Military ‘School, Business College, 
Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or 
University, in New England. Address, 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston. 


Boston Dental College. 


ear begins Sept. 12. For announcement, address 
Dr. J. ony Follett, Doane 54 Harvard Ave., Brookline, Mass. 


School of sw terinary Medicine of Harvard ard University, 
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to enter upon a professional career. Send for catalogue. 
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Powder Point School, puxsury, Mass. 
Individual teaching. Send for pictures, and circular. | 
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Ter WHIFER Ks. {==> Standard 
co B75 (Hen ited 3 per month): Best 
machine on a market. Catalogue Free. We will sell 
you a good Standard second-hand Typewriter, with 
visible Griting, for $25. Write for particu 
CUTTER TOWER CO., 124 Milk St., Boston. 
Typewriters Sold, Exchanged and Repair 








WORCESTER POLYTECHNIC INST., 
WORCESTER, Mass. Courses of Study in 
MECHANICAL, CIVIL and ELECTRICAL ENGINEER- 
ING and CHEMISTRY. sured Dy aad Catalogue, 
showing appointments ——- by_ graduates, mailed 

Sree. Expenses low. 31st year. arshall, Registrar. 


BOYS Fa 
We want boys and girls to collect and send us used 
postage-stamps. For illustrated list of prices we pay, 
send two unused 2cent stamps to Eastern Philatelic 
Co., Department Y, Concord, New Hampshire. 








Camp 
Idlewild 
For Boys. 


Seventh Season. 


Personally Supervised and Managed by 





An Outing That Appeals to Boys. 
Commends Itself to Intelligent Parents. 


Wigwam Hill, Manhannock Island, 


Opens, June 23. 


Lake Winnipesaukee, N. H. 
(White Mountains.) 


Joha M. Dick, B. D., of Boston. 


Closes, September 15. 








ATTRACTIONS. 


” 
Tent Life, 
Boating, 
Canoeing, 
Cruising, 
Fishing, 
Swimming, 
Mountain 
Coaching and 
Climbing, 
Athletics, 
Aquatics, 
Tennis, 
Baseball. 


Full Tutoring 
Department. 
(Optional.) 





Elaborate equipment partially the gifts of wealthy gentlemen, to 
make possible and permanent an ideal summer home for their sons. 
College-bred men of robust Christian character lead the various 


departments of camp life. 


“Idlewild” is Commended by 
Hon. CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW. 
Pres. TIMOTHY DWIGHT, Yale. 
Hon. O. VINCENT COFFIN Ex.-Gov. Conn. 
Rev. GEO. W. SHINN, D. D., Newton, Mass. 
Rev. A. H. PLUMB, D. D., Boston. 
And parents of 400 boy campers of past years. 


Parents or Guardians must submit satisfactory references as to 
character and standing of a boy before he will be accepted. 


For 32-Page Illustrated Booklet Send 2-cent Stamp to 
Mr. Dick, Box 62, Back Bay, Boston. 





CRUISING CREWS, 1897. 
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pound cans while hot. 


due to the uneven grinding. 








TON BLEND 


Boston Blend Low-Priced, and Honest. 


We roast the Coffee in our own building, granulate it and pack it in two- 
Granulation differs from grinding; ground coffee is 
uneven—some coarse and some fine—and sometimes you have muddy coffee, 


If your grocer does not sell it, we will prepay express on two cans 
(4 Ibs.) to any address in New England on receipt of $1.00. 


COBB, BATES & YERXA CO., Boston, Mass. 


is a combination of the finest Coffees 
grown on the American Continent. It 
may seem odd (and it is) to see coffee 
advertised as ‘“‘American.’’ In these 
times most people think they are 
drinking Java or Mocha, but the fact 
remains that the great bulk of the 
coffee used throughout the world is 
raised on the American Continent. 
BOSTON BLEND, then, appeals: 


— To lovers of Fine Coffee. 


2d. —To lovers of Money. 
We sell it at 25 cents per 
pound (50 cts. for 2-lb. can). 
3d. —To lovers of Truth. 
Because the can contains just 
what the label calls for. 
Briefly : 


is Good, 











100 Becks 
Given away to users of 


Shawmut 
<_ Soap. 


Buy a cake of your Grocer 


see the list of books — 
on a wrapper. 


6 of the *? JAS, F. MORSE & Co., 
Queen Kitchen. | Boston, Mess. 


“ Disappointment” 


Is an bar ng i a # is such that it 


“SALADA” 


Ceylon Tea 
is the most popular tea before the world to-day. 
CHAPIN & ADAMS, Wholesale Agts., 206 State St., BOSTON. 














Something New! Double Wear! 
AN INVALUABLE DISCOVERY. 


Suede Gloves He .00 
That Will Wash 


Wash like pocket handkerchief. 
Fit like Kid. Wear like Dogskin. 


In Newest Shades of be ret Mode 
Pearl, White. “La Rayette” Washable 


nary chamois gloves, have all the qualities of Fit, 
Wear and Style that a higher priced Suede gloves 
have. Your wardrobe is incomplete without a suffi- 
oy supply of these gloves. a one the 

La Rayette’’ Washable Suede Gloves except us. 


Also for Men in Gray a Tan Shades. 


S glans 


— formant wo Street, Boston, Mass. 


RDERS sent post-paid on receipt of $1.00. 
PM Si if unsatisfactory for any cause. 
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sELATINE 


NO ODOR. NOTASTE. NO TROUBLE. NOFAILURES. 

Ask Your Grocer for Knox’s Acidulated 
Gelatine, or send 5c. for sample, which r = 
only water, flavor and sugar to to mabe a pint o 


fect # Dulaty 

nty Desserts for Dainty ree, 7 
Free with order, or send 2c. stamp to cover postage. 
Book ny tested recipes for making 70 easy, 





Cc. B. KNOX, Johnstown, N. Y. 
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of dynamite and the red flag was/| 
renewed, and to add to the confusion, 
an evening paper announced that it had 
discovered the existence of an extraor- 
dinary plot. 

It had been found that there were 
certain women among the strikers, so the 
account ran, who were thorough-going 
anarchists and exceedingly vindictive 
and daring; and it had been determined 
that while the procession was on its 
march, and many of the police were 
withdrawn from their usual beats, these 
women should carry out their plan of 
shattering with dynamite the building 
of one of the most unpopular employers. 
This method, it was thought, would 
divert suspicion from the men, while no 
one would dream of connecting a woman 
with such adeed. Even this wild rumor 
received serious attention, and the 
guards about all the buildings where 
the strikers had worked were increased. 

By Friday the excitement had reached 
fever heat. Along the streets through | 
which the procession was to pass, all 
the shopkeepers put up their shutters | 
and closed their doors early in the after- | 
noon. By three o’clock crowds had 
begun to gather, and the police passed 
up and down, forcing the people to 
move on. 

At about this time two Russians—a 
man of middle age, with a long, rough 
beard, and a girl of perhaps sixteen— 
turned the corner of the street where 
one part of the procession was to form. 
“This is the street, Helena, my child,” 
the man said, and they stopped to 
inquire for a house the number of which 
was written on a card the girl held in 
her hand. 

They carried large bundles in their 
arms, wrapped in cloth, and were evi- 
dently strangers and not known to any 
of their own countrymen crowding by 
them. ‘They were noticed by the police 
as they passed on and entered the dark 
doorway of No. 37, one of the tall 
tenements which frowned down on the 
narrow way. 

The afternoon wore on, and by five 
o’clock the sidewalks were packed with 
a solid mass of people. A little later 











NE spring there were two things that 
almost everybody in New York City 


was talking of. One was the great | fire. 


strike of the Brotherhood of Cloth-Workers— 
three thousand of them; and the other, the 
sudden appearance in the city of a little band 
of dangerous anarchists. 

The cloth-workers—for the most part they 
were Russians and Poles—were peaceable and 
industrious workers, at ordinary times. Even 
now, in the excitement of the strike, with no 
work and no wages, and nothing to do but 
congregate in the streets and discuss their 
grievances, they had created no public disturb- 
ance, but they were complaining bitterly and 
loudly of their employers, and some of them 
were beginning to make threats of violence. 

The anarchists—at least, they were believed 
to be such by the police—were, as it happened, 
also Russians. They were evidently bent on 
some mischief and were consulting with some 
of the strikers, and though the authorities had, 
as yet, no ground for arresting them, they were 
kept under close watch. 

Every day the papers had accounts of the 
troubles of the cloth-workers, their mass-meet- 
ings, the conferences of committees, and the 
fiery speeches of the leaders. Some papers 
devoted whole pages to descriptions of the 
people themselves ; their life before they came 
to the Western world ; their journeyings across 
a continent and an ocean to find freedom ; their 
homes here, such as they were, in dark, 
crowded tenements on the east side; the daily 
and nightly gatherings on the streets of their 
men and women. 

Every day, too, the same papers had much 
to say of the mysterious anarchists and gave 


portraits which represented them as particularly | 


ugly and vicious fellows. 

Somehow, for no particular reason at first, 
and then because everybody suggested it to 
everybody else, the public came to think of the 
two things together, and all sorts of rumors 


gained currency. It was said that the cloth- | 





workers themselves were half anarchists; and | passage kept open for the procession. By six 


finally, that there was a plot to set the city on 


The public mind was much disturbed, and 
the papers began to hint at dynamite stored 
in the tenements, and of the hateful red flag of 
anarchy, hidden away as yet, to be unfurled 
at any moment as the signal for fire and death. 

Beneath all there was also an uneasy fear 
that some of these strikers had, perhaps, much 
to complain of —beggarly wages, excessive 
hours of labors, wretched homes; and that 
they were smarting under a sense of injustice, 
and were very ignorant, and might be led 
away, in a moment of excitement, by the 
conspirators, who hated all forms of govern- 
ment and all authority, and preached the 
doctrine that ruin would give opportunity to 
re-create a better social order. 

At last, in the second week of the strike, the 
cloth-workers determined to make a public 


demonstration—a perfectly peaceable one, they | 


said—and applied for leave to parade the streets 
on a Friday evening. 

The officials hesitated. To grant the permit 
might lead to a serious disturbance. To refuse 
it would certainly increase ill will and make 
the strikers feel themselves to be martyrs. 
But after some delay, it was decided to grant 
the request. 

A large force of police were detailed to 
precede and follow the procession, and to guard 
the line of march. The men were to gather at 
various points and join forces at the corner of 
Centre and Grand Streets, at half-past six, and 
were to march through Broome Street, the 
Bowery, Rivington Street, and other east side 
thoroughfares, and finally to pass through to 
Chatham Square and there disband and go at 
once to their homes. 

This determination served only to increase 
the general uneasiness in the city. To bring 
so large a body of the disaffected foreigners 
together, and to enable them to display their 
grievances in public and excite sympathy 


workers had brought the anarchists here to | among tens of thousands of the lookers-on, 


intimidate their employers; that the cloth- | seemed to many the height of folly. 








|the strikers were assembling and ranging | 
| themselves in order between the restless masses | 





| sidewalks were crowded and pushed and driven 


even the roadway was filled, save for a 


on either side. To show their good faith and | 
peaceable intentions, or as some said, to cover 
their real designs, those who were to go on 
before carried an American flag. A few of 
their number, who made up a rude band, with 
a drum or two and some wheezy wind instru- 
ments, gathered about the flag. The police 
escort took its place. 

There was a strange feeling of excitement 
and expectancy in the poor throng. Hunger 
revealed itself in their faces; anger at real or 
fancied wrong; dread of evils to come; hope, 
too, that this gathering of awkward and meanly 
clad men, as it marched on, marched on, as if 
to a final battle with its evil fortunes, might 
somehow bring victory to their cause. 

A woman in the crowd held up her child 
to see its father standing in the front rank, 
and the child gave a cry of delight. Then one 
of the musicians sounded a hoarse signal, the 
men straightened themselves in their places, 
and silence fell on the throng in the darkening 
street. 

All at once some one was seen to raise his 
hand and point upward. All eyes followed its 
direction. Leaning far out from a high 
window they saw a girl waving a red flag, 
lighted up by the rays of the setting sun. An 
instant the silence lasted; then a dull roar like 
the sound of waves rose from the crowd below. 

Half a dozen policemen made a rush for the 
doorway of No. 37 and passed in. Other | 
officers here and there pounced suddenly on 
men and boys and dragged them away. Others 
got the procession under way and burried it on 
with all possible speed. The people on the 





along in the same direction, and a few moments | 
later a new throng of people, who had seen 
nothing of the incident, were marching steadily | 


through the street. 


After all had passed, and the street was 
quite deserted and darkness had come on, the 


The talk | officers came quietly out from the doorway of 
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No. 37, bringing with them the girl, Helena. 
For a moment their footsteps echoed in the 
silent street as she was Jed away. Then they 
turned a corner and all was still. 

Saturday and Sunday passed, and it was 
Monday morning before there was a formal 
hearing for the prisoner in court. It was 
Monday morning, too, before her father, with 
few acquaintances and no knowledge of the 
city, found to defend her a lawyer who satisfied 
him. 

In the meantime the assistant district attor- 
ney in charge of the case was so well satisfied 
with his evidence that he did not talk with the 
prisoner, and no one else was allowed to see 
her. 

This did not prevent some of the papers 
from giving long stories about her. She had, 
so they said, made a full confession, and had 
told how she had been trained from infancy to 
hate tyrants, and to believe that all government 
was tyranny; and had been brought to New 
York by the group of conspirators already 
there, to do this very act and set the poor 
cloth-workers on fire with a spirit of revenge. 

That morning, when she was brought over 
to the court-house, a great crowd had again 
collected to see this strange creature, this 
human monster. Between rows of officers on 
either side to guard her, she passed slowly 
from the street into the court. 

As she moved on there was a cry of surprise. 
Tall, straight, with erect head and clear, 
honest eyes, she was the last person to be 
suspected as a vicious enemy of society. She 
passed in and the doors were closed. 

After some delay over other matters, her 
case was called. The judge spoke with her 
through the court interpreter to ask if she had 
counsel to represent her. A lawyer sitting by 
her addressed the court. 

“Your honor,” he said, “I represent this 
prisoner. I learned the facts only this morn- 
ing, and have not had opportunity to speak 
with the district attorney, but I think I can 
satisfy him —” 

“T insist,” said the prosecuting attorney, 
“that this hearing proceed in the regular way. 
We have conclusive evidence that this prisoner 
has committed a most heinous crime against 
society, and should be held for trial.” 

“Very well,” said the prisoner’s counsel. 
“Weare ready. Proceed with your evidence.” 

Very remarkable evidence it was that was 
then heard. Breathlessly those in attendance 
heard the officers tell the story, to the point 
where, rushing into the bare and dingy room 
where the child was, they found her, frightened 
by the sight of the thousands of upturned faces 
and the hoarse roar from the street, crouching 
in a corner, but still clasping the red flag in her 
arms. 

Here the flag itself was produced,—a long 
red scarf,—and the attorney waved it about, 
and denounced it, and being of a fiery disposi- 
tion, finally threw it on the floor and danced 
up and down on it in rage. 

When he had finished with his witnesses, 
the prisoner took the stand and kissed the little 
Bible the clerk handed her before she was 
sworn. Then, speaking through the court 
interpreter, who translated her words, sentence 
by sentence, she said: 

“T lived in Russia. I had heard people tell 
of this free country. We had a hard time 
there. We were poor. My father and I 
worked hard, but 1 had scarcely any books 
and could not learn as much as I wanted to. 
1 persuaded him that we should be better off 
here. So we worked harder than ever, till we 
saved a little money to come to America. We 
never had very good food, but we even saved a 
little from that, to get this money. Whenever 
I could, I found out all about America. 

“An agent of the steamships, who came to 
our village to get us to buy steerage tickets, 
gave me a picture of your flag, and told me 
what the stars and the stripes stood for, and 
how it is the flag of people who are free and 
happy. So I loved the flag. And while we 
were coming over in the steerage, I had some 
pieces of cloth of different colors, and I made 
an American flag, because I loved it. 

“When we came here, and I looked out of 
our window and saw all the people in the 
street, and saw a flag waving there, I wanted 
to wave mine, too, but it was in our box, that 
had not come yet, so I only had my scarf, and 
I waved that. I never thought about any red 
flag, or making any trouble. Iam sorry I have 
made trouble.’ 

“All nonsense,” said the fiery attorney, who, 
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nevertheless, had been somewhat stirred by this 
recital. ‘“Where’s that flag you made? Let’s 
see that.” 

The child took from her father, who handed it 
to her, a poor, pitiful, touching semblance of our 
Stars and Stripes. The shades of the colors 
were very strange, and the stars were a little 
crooked, and there were not enough of them for 
all the states, but much love for the flag and all 
it stands for had been sewed into it by the little 
traveller to a land of freedom. 

As she spread it out, the spring breeze from 
the open window sent a ripple over its surface. 
The crowd in the court-room could not be 
restrained, and applauded with deep enthusiasm. 

“A great deal of dust flies in through these 
windows,” said the prosecuting attorney, blowing 
his nose and wiping his eyes. ‘And, your honor, 
I am inclined to think that the public interests 
do not demand any further proceedings in this 
matter.” 

He picked up the vicious red flag, and looked 
at it ruefully. ‘Tell her,’’ he said to her counsel, 
“tell her I’ll see she has a better one, and a real 
flag, too.” 

“Prisoner discharged,” said the judge. 

And a day or two later, Helena, the suspected 
anarchist, the little Russian, the true American, 
had the Stars and Stripes flying from her high 
window at No. 37, to celebrate the success of the 
strike, in which her neighbors were rejoicing. 

STEWART MITCHELL. 





Gravity Gregg. 


OHN PAUL GREGG had a 
hobby. Nobody could doubt it 
who was with him, even though 
he did not happen to hear one 
of the other boys call him 
“Specific Gravity,” or ‘Fic,’ 
for short. Gravity Gregg it 
was and continued to be until 
it got into the newspapers, and 
now it is probably settled upon 
him for life. 

When he was a baby he was always investi- 
gating the why and the wherefore and more 
particularly the how of everything he could 
get his chubby hands on. If he saw any- 
thing moving, especially, he always wanted 
to know why it moved—a curiosity which 
cost him a finger before he was ten years 
old. 

He was a pretty good all-round student, 
but it was in the natural philosophy class 
that he shone. He had picked up some- 
where an old copy of a standard book on 
physies, and his use of the information he 
had gathered from it caused terror to the good 
lady who had charge of the department in 
the village school. 

He was apt, for instance, to complicate her 
mild and innocent experiments by suggesting 
new applications of the principle involved ; 
and the amount of broken apparatus which 
went down to his account in the laboratory 
where the boys were sometimes allowed to 
work made his mother sigh. 

His devotion to physics seemed very 
unpractical to quiet Mrs. Gregg, who had 
set her heart on making a minister of her 
eldest son. She had named him John Paul, 
by way of having the names of two apostles 
ready for the future, and she had day-dreams 
of sitting in the front pew in church to hear 
him preach, while she looked up to him with 
wondering delight. 

It was a trial to be thinking of the Rev. 
John Paul Gregg, a tall, dignified and grave 
man, who was respected by everybody and 
had, perhaps, published a book of sermons, and 
then to have a freckled lad, round-faced and 
brown as a berry, with a sear across his forehead 
where an exploding crucible had just missed the 
eye, burst in upon her to beg her best preserving- 
kettle for an experiment. And to hear the future 
clergyman called “Fie’’ Gregg all over her end 
of the town made her shudder. 

Most of the people of Lavenham who knew 
him thought Specific Gravity mildly insane, but 
they all liked him. He was so simple and sincere 
and kind that they could not help it; but they 
never knew what he would be up to next in 
the line of dangerous experiment. He was as 
inventive as a fox, as spry as a cat, and as 
steady-headed as a monkey. 

Old Deacon Podgers looked out at his window 
one morning when it was blowing half a gale, 
and on the top of the unfinished steeple of the 
new Baptist church saw a strange black object. 
The deacon, who had been a sea-captain all his 
active days, turned to the wall for his spy-glass, 
and recognized Gravity Gregg, who had climbed 
up there to study the vibration of materials, as 





. he told the deacon when he asked him why he 


risked his life so recklessly. 

John Paul acquired his name of Specific 
Gravity from an early answer in the philosophy 
class, but it did not become publicly his until one 
day after an anxious night in the big railroad 
freight-yards just outside the town. 

The Gregg house was on the brow of the hill 
overlooking the river and the flats where the 
railroad runs, and Fic ‘knew every landmark 
visible from his window. 

It was a holiday. He had been fishing all day 
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and went to bed early, but woke up about mid- 
night with a start to see a flickering light reflected 
on the wall. He was at the window in a 
moment, and after taking an observation said to 
himself, “That’s in the freight-yards! It must 
be a car on fire!’ 

It was not a big blaze, like a burning house, 
but a flickering little blaze, like that of the lamps 
on the fruit-peddlers’ stands at night. 

The desire to investigate was strong upon John 
Paul. His mother had never objected to his 
going to fires, but would she let him go so late at 
night? He would not wake her up to ask, and 
with a sigh went back to bed again and dropped 
off to sleep—only to be wakened up by the distant 
sound of a fire-engine rattling through the streets 
and to see the same flickering light at the same 
spot on the wall. 

He went to the window again and took the 
field-glass, which was one of his most cherished 
possessions. 

“It’s a car, sure enough, and they’ve got the 
engines out,” he said. “I wish I could go and 
see.”’ 

He went back to bed, but tossed and tossed, 
while the light still flickered on the wall. 

“It’s strange they don’t put it out,’’ he thought. 
“They must have been at work at it two or three 
hours.” 

He rose again and went to the window, but the 
air was so cold that he dressed himself, his 
curiosity all the while growing stronger. Taking 
his shoes in his hand he went softly down to the 
door, took the spare latch-key from its hook, let 
himself quietly out, put on his shoes, and slipped 
down to the front gate. 

It was a windy night, with the moon eating 
up the clouds, and the streets were very quiet. 
The first sign of excitement was at the gate of 
the yards, where another fire-engine was just 
going in. 

Fie slipped in beside it and took a short cut 
across the tracks, between and under the cars, to 
the other side next the big freight-house, where 
a fire-engine was pumping water through long 
lines of black hose on a big tank-car that was all 
in a blaze on the under side. 

The tracks were flooded. Fie balanced himself 
on a rail and watched the blazing car with a 





puzzled look. Every time the stream of water 


I’m afraid of is that it will explode while it is 
half full, and scatter the burning stuff all over 
the yard. Or else it will burn a week, and stop 
all the work in the yards while we are waiting 
for it to burst! That will never do.” 

Fic had been doing a lot of thinking while this 
hasty consultation went on. He had not studied 
his physies for nothing, and he was sure he had 
the key to the problem. 

“Please, Mr. Sanderson, may I speak ?” 

The four men looked down and saw a boy in 
a short jacket, with eyes that were burning 
with excitement, and Mr. Sanderson said, in 
amazement: “Hello! Who are you, and what 
are you doing here?” 

“Tf you please,” said Fic, drawing himself up 
to the dashboard in his excitement, “I know 
how to put out the fire!” 

“You do, do you! Well, speak up quick! 
It’ll be worth a good many thousand dollars and 
perhaps a few lives, if you do.” 

“Take off the lid of the tank on top and pour 
water into the tank. The wind blows the fire to 
one side, and if you can once get a hose in you 
will do it.” 

“How will that put the fire out?” cried the 
superintendent. 

“Tt’s the specific gravity. Water is denser 
than naphtha and will sink to the bottom. If it 
doesn’t explode when you open it, it won’t after- 
ward. The water will sink to the bottom and 
get into the leaky pipes.” 

“T believe the lad’s right,” said the fire-chief. 
“At all events, we'll try it. Who'll help?” 

Two or three volunteers came forward and 
lifted a ladder on the windward side of the car. 
The chief mounted and pried up the lid. No 
explosion followed, and on thrusting in his hand 
he found that the naphtha was still very near the 
top. If the fire should reach and scatter it there 
would be no hope of saving the buildings, he 
knew, and even the vapor was dangerous. He 
called for a hose, thrust it in at the vent, and 
pulled down the lid to keep the vapor in. Then 
he climbed down to watch the result. 

Already, as he reached the ground and tarned 
to look, the flame had diminished. In five 
minutes the fire was out, and water was dripping 
from the cooled end of the leaky pipe, which was 
soon tied up and made safe. Not only was the 
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boy,” he said. “I can’t let him go. He saved 
the car and the buildings, and perhaps the lives 
of some of us.” 

“You needn’t do that,” answered Mrs. Sander- 
son, who knew nothing about physies but had 
caught two words in the story. “He lives right 
around the corner in the little brown house. 
He’s the oldest son of the Widow Gregg, and 
nearly blew our Ralph’s head off one day last 
week with one of his experiments. All the boys 
call him Gravity Gregg.” 

While Mrs. Gregg was at breakfast the door- 
bell rang, and Mr. Sanderson invited himself in. 
It took a long while to tell the story, for Mrs. 
Gregg couldn’t understand that John Paul had 
been anywhere but safe in bed all night, and 
John Paul couldn’t see that there was anything 
to make a fuss about in so simple an expedient 
in practical physics. 

People said that the railroad ought to make the 
boy a handsome present, but it did not. What 
it did do was to see that he got the best kind of 
an education and then to put him where he could 
climb high in their employ. 

He carries a watch which Mr. Sanderson 
and the fire-chief gave him as soon as he was 
considered by them old enough to take care of it, 
on the case of which is engraved a name anda 
date. His mother is proud of him, and luckily 
for her pet ambition, she is quite as proud of 
another son who is just such a minister as she 
hoped to make of John Paul Gregg. 

Isaac OGDEN RANKIN. 


+ 
+> 


A Duel of Which Jackson 
was Ashamed. 


Nose of General Jackson’s biographers 





give the details of his first duel, and he 

himself never cared to speak of the 
matter in later years; but some years ago a 
granddaughter of Col. Waitstill Avery told me 
the full story. 

Waitstill Avery was a Massachusetts man 
who went to North Carolina, carrying with him 
a letter of recommendation from no less a 
personage than Jonathan Edwards. He soon 
acquired reputation and influence, and in time 

became attorney-general of the state. It 
was his custom to take students of law into 
his family, who became tutors of his children. 

In 1784, when Andrew Jackson was but 
seventeen years old and ambitious to become 
a lawyer, he applied for this situation. The 
tradition is that he was refused because a 
daughter of Avery’s took a dislike to his 
uncouth appearance. 

Young Jackson next applied to Spruce 
McCay, a lawyer in Salisbury, N. C., in 
whose office he was fitted for the bar, and 
he shortly made his appearance in the 
courts. When Jackson was twenty-one 
years of age, he and Avery met in the trial 
of a case at Jonesboro, Tenn. 

It was Jackson’s habit to carry in his 
saddle-bags a copy of “Bacon’s Abridg- 
ment,”’ and to make frequent appeals to it in 
his cases. This precious book was always 
carefully done up in coarse brown paper, 
such as grocers used before the neat paper- 
bags of the present day were invented. The 
unwrapping of this much-prized volume 
before a court was a very solemn function 
as performed by Jackson. 

Now Avery had by this time dropped 
whatever of Puritan sedateness had com- 
mended him to Jonathan Edwards, and was 
uncommonly fond of a joke. He procured a 
piece of bacon just the size of the book, and 
while Jackson was addressing the court he 
slipped out the volume from its wrapping 





fairly struck the centre of the flame it flew in| danger over, but almost the whole contents of | and substituted the bacon. 


every direction in sheets and threads of fire, but 
always settled back at the bottom of the car. 

The division superintendent of the road drove 
up. Fic knew him by sight, for he lived in 
Lavenham and went to his church. 

“‘What’s the matter?” the superintendent said, 
in a high-keyed voice. “Why don’t you put out 
the fire?” 

Three men drew out of the group around the 
fire-engine and came to the side of the buggy. 
One was the yardmaster, another the conductor 
in charge of the train, and the third the fire-chief. | 

“It’s naphtha,” said the chief. ‘“There’s a leak | 
somewhere in the pipes that lets it down to the | 
fire a little at a time. We can’t get at it, for | 
the heat and the water only scatter it.”’ 

“The stuff must be pretty well out by this | 
time,” said the conductor ; “and when it gets low | 
and the fire works up into the tank there will be | 
an explosion. It’s awful stuff for fire.” 

Fic was standing by the front wheel of the | 
buggy and saw the superintendent’s face grow | 
pale by the flickering light. 

“Can’t you move the car?” 

“We can’t get near enough to couple, and the 
truck is about burned through. We moved the 
other cars, but we can’t move the buildings.” 

“Why not bring up the gravel-train from the 
lower switch and fill up from below until the fire 
is buried.” 

“There won’t be time. The tank’s nearly 
empty now. It’s been burning all night.” 

“I’m not so sure about that,” answered the 
chief. “Those tanks hold a lot, and it doesn’t 
take much naphtha to make a big blaze. What 








the tank were saved. 

No sooner was the work of repair over by 
the gleam of hastily lighted lanterns than the 
superintendent, like a man relieved by miracle, 
suddenly pulled himself up from the side of the 
disabled car and looked about him. 

Then he shouted, ‘“Where’s that boy?” 

Nobody knew. For the moment they had 
forgotten all about the boy in thinking of the 
escape from peril; and as for John Paul, so 
soon as he saw that the fire was out and his 
faith in the principle of specific gravity vindi- 
cated, his interest had ceased, and he had turned 
across the flooded tracks toward home. 

He slipped quietly in, got to bed by half past 
four without disturbing anybody, and was up as 
usual when his mother called him to help her 
with the morning work. He never troubled 
her with his experiments, and it did not occur to 
him to speak of the night’s adventure. 

Even the reporter of the Daily Flashlight 
was too much interested in the success of the 
experiment to interview the boy, although he 
made the best of him in his story in the morning 
paper. He was a stranger in Lavenham, and 
had never heard of the uncanny doings of 
Gravity Gregg. It was not until the next day 
that the whole story got out, and Fic found it 
necessary to go to school by the back streets to 
avoid public notice. 

When the division superintendent reached 
home in the early morning, he found his wife 
waiting for him with a cup of hot coffee, and as 
he drank it he told her the story. 

“I suppose I shall have to advertise for the 


At length Jackson had occasion to appeal to 
Lord Bacon. It was an important case, and he 
would not trust to his memory. He would con- 
found his opponent by reading from the book 
itself. While still talking, he raised the bearskin 
flap of his saddle-bags, drew out the brown 
paper package, carefully untied the string, 
unfolded the paper with the decorous gravity of 
a priest handling the holy things of the altar, 
and then, without looking at what he held in his 
hand, exclaimed triumphantly, ‘We will now 
see what Bacon says!’’ 

The court, bar, jury and spectators were con- 
| vulsed with laughter before Jackson saw the 
trick that had been played on him. Of course 
he was furious. He snatched a pen, and on the 
blank leaf of a law-book wrote a peremptor) 
challenge, which he delivered then and there. 
| He asked for no apology—nothing but blood 
| would do. He commanded Avery to select a 
| friend and arrange for a meeting at once. 

| Avery made no answer to this peremptor) 
demand, thinking his peppery antagonist woul 
laugh rather than fight, as he grew cooler. But 
he did not know the young man. Jackson grew 
hotter instead of cooler. Next morning, he sent 
this note, which was full of bad spelling. My 
North Carolina friend had seen the original, and 
in copying it had corrected the orthography ; but 
| these are the exact words: 





August 12, 1788. 
Sir: When a man’s feelings and character are 
injured, he ought to seek a speedy redress. You 
received a few lines from me yesterday, and 
undoubtedly you understand me. My characte! 
you have injured; and further you have insulted 
me in the presence of the court and a larg: 
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I therefore call upon you as a aentie. 
audien*sive me satisfaction ‘or the same. 
further call upon you to give me an answer a 
diately without equivocation, and I hope you can 
do without dinner until the business 
is done; for it is consistent with the 
tharacter of a gentleman when he 
injures another to make fb nenees 
reparation. Therefore I 7 
will not fail in meeting me th 
From your obt. st., 
ANDREW JACKSON. 

P. 8.—This evening after court 
adjourns. ; 

Avery concluded to accept this 
challenge; and so, in the dusk of 
the summer evening, the duel 
came off in a hollow north of 
Jonesboro, in the presence of the 
same crowd that had laughed at 
Jackson’s predicament. When 
the word was given, Jackson fired 
quickly, and his ball flicked 
Avery’s ear, scratching it slightly. 

Now was Avery’s chance to 
change the later history of his country, but 
his Puritan blood asserted itself. He fired in 
the air, then advanced and offered Jackson his 
hand, which was accepted. | 


SAMUEL T. PICKARD. | 
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The Limping Triangle. | 


oo now, my slate is full of | 
trangerls. I guess my 
teacher’ll be pleased. 
There’s my issosserles 
and my equilaterls and 
my skerlenes. The 
skerlenes are the ones 
she calls the limping 
ones. She can tell the 
skerlenes ; J can’t.” 

Cordelia MeTim- 
mons, Professor Mc- | 
Timmons’s little girl, 
had a habit of whisper- | 
ing to herself in school, especially when she was | 
pleased with her slate work. The teacher, on | 
her way down the aisles, stopped at Cordelia’s 
desk, bent over and looked at every one of the 
triangles, and at the wistful, upturned face for a 
minute in silence. 

“Aint they all there, teacher?” said Cordelia. 
“The issosserles and the equilaterls and the 
skerlenes? I tried to make ’em all.” 

The teacher laid a loving hand upon the russet 
locks that were forever dropping down over the 
child’s eyes, and then she said: 

“O little Cordy McTimmons, your isosceles 
triangles and your equilaterals are all scalenes. 
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They all limp! ‘Try a little harder, dear, 
to-morrow, if you can.” And she thought, as 
she passed on : 


“Why is it that everything Cordy does is just 
like that? Her spelling lessons, reading, writing, 
number lessons are all ‘limping triangles’—even 
her bodily exercise, for she never quite steps in 
time. Poor little limping triangle, no two of 
your sides will ever be equal, I fear !’’ 

And now Cordy McTimmons was grown up, 
full of the same eagerly good intentions, but a 
limping triangle still. She was always trying, 
and never quite coming up to the mark. If she 
swept a room, the dust flew wildly into corners ; 
when she sewed, the stitches were exquisitely 
done, but half the seams were felled down on 
the wrong side; and as in these things, so it was 
in everything else. 

Somehow, people had long since ceased to 
expect much of Cordy, or to count her in at all 
when things were to be done. Noone dreamed, 
one evening in church, of the high resolve that 
suddenly seized her when she heard the pastor 
express the hope that one more memorial 
window—a “marigold window” in stained glass 
for .the east end—might be contributed to the 
new church, the plans for which were now 
nearly completed. 

Cordy was thinking of Douglas—her young 
brother Douglas, lost amid mountain snows; 
Douglas, whose grave only 
the pines and the wild torrents 
knew. What a comfort it 
would be to look up to the 
great window flower in the 
east end, with the mornjng 
light shining through its gra- 
cious glory of color, and think 
of her beloved folded forever 
into the soft brightness and 
peace of heaven! It seemed as 
if one could bear the winds 
whistling at night better then. 

Yes, she could give it! There 
was the little hoard of three 
hundred dollars, “left” to 
Cordy when her father died; 
she and her mother had no 
present use for that, and what better use for 
it could there ever be? Of course the window 
would cost more than that; but as for herself, 
she knew that she could economize in many 
ways, and might really earn a great deal of 
money by various means, if she were really 
determined. 

It used to be dinned into her ears from 
morning till night that if one had a fixed purpose 
and would take pains, almost anything might be | 





now about fixed purposes. 








‘speak to the building committee if she 
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tacitly settled that Cordy’s limpingness was a | all about it.” The very scheme for the story 


born limpingness, and not a matter of will at all ; 

but this she did not know. And now all the old 
admonitions came back 
to her, for here was the 
purpose. It aroused and 


gladness 
to the poet with the 
awakening germ of his 
grand ode; like the joy 
of the seer when the 


of her life. 


elders. 


brother elders, then hesitatingly at Cordy. 


“This is really handsome of you, Miss | this. 


McTimmons,” he stammered at last—“I sup- | 
| Pose I might say ‘Cordelia.’ It seems only | 


thrilled her, like the} 
that comes | 


vision dawns. It would | the tears rolling down her cheeks 
be to Cordy the poem | when she thought her mother 


After the formal part | 
of the meeting was over, | again! Well, perhaps she would 
she spoke to one of the | succeed this time. She would try 


“I will put in the | under obligations to pay for the 
memorial window,” she | window. 
| said, breathlessly, “for my brother Douglas.” 
The elder glanced uneasily around at his | Cordy work or look as she did 


| had come to her, she said. 

Cordy had been writing stories spasmodically 
for years, and getting them back from publishers, 
rejected, until it always seemed to her mother, 

| after the last one, as if she never could endure 
another one’s starting out; for when they came 


for days, doing things without 


looking, and standing so long r~ 


before the window in the even- 
ing, staring out at the darkness, 


did not see! 
And now she was going to try 


| harder than ever, no doubt, being 


| Truly, no one ever before saw 


in the days that followed all 
She seemed transfigured. 

The blacksmith’s wife did not feel that she 
could afford the drawing lessons, but she said 


"yesterday since you used to play with my girls | the men in her husband’s shop would be glad to 
| under the apple-trees. But about the window— have their flannels washed by some one who 


it will cost you quite a sum. 
over carefully ?” 
“Oh yes,”’ Cordy assured him. 


Have you thought it | knew how, and Cordy thought she knew ; so she | 


undertook to do that. The things were very 


“My mind is | heavy, and she had no wringer, and it began to 


~~ up. I will make the arrangements right | rain, and rained deluges for weeks, compelling 


away.” 
Cordy’s eyes always had been “appeal- 
ing’’—touched his heart with pity for 
this lonely, half-forgotten girl. 

He had known her father well—a 
man who had been “wrong-headed,” 
perhaps, in many ways, but still 
“useful.”” As for the boy, Douglas — 

He shook hands with Cordy presently 
in a dazed way, and said that he would 


wished. She did wish, thanked him, 
and went home. 

The evening air swept up from the 
Willamette full of stinging fog, and her 
old cape was thin, but she did not feel 
the chill. She wanted to sing and talk 
to herself for pure pleasure in the very 
streets. She could hardly have been 
more glad had the window shone in its 
place at that moment, all paid for, safe 
and beautiful. 

Cordy’s home was not on a residence street. 
The pleasant homes of the town had long since 
moved back from the river, up to the spacious 
hills. A blacksmith’s shop and an iron foundry 
and a row of moldy little second-hand stores 
were nearest neighbors to her home now. She 


and her mother rented all the best rooms of their | colors of amethyst, and pale pear! and blue, and | 





Something in the appealing eyes— her to dry the washing around the stove; but 


she did the best she 
could, and was glad. 


who lived in their | 
front rooms, said her | 
brother, who was a 
dairyman, needed a 
boy for a few months 
to help him deliver 
milk early in the 
mornings, because his 
own boy had gone to 
California, and Cordy 
took the boy’s place. 
She was up and out 
at three o’clock every 
morning, and returned 
at six. Her old mack- 
intosh was almost like 
a sieve, and her over- 
shoes leaked, but she 
would not let anybody know. 
thought, “I shall need every dollar.” 

Somehow she never had loved her mountain 
peaks so dearly. It seemed as if, even in the 
rainiest evenings and at the stormiest sunrise, 
they found a chance to look through heavenly 


house, crowding themselves into the very darkest | dim gold, and soft silveriness of frost at dawn, 


little corner of all, at the 
back. 

But there were com- 
pensations in this. You 
could see the river in 
cheerful glimpses beyond 
the sawmills down on the 
flats, and over on the east 
side, at night, the electric 
cars going hither and 
thither on long, outlying 
routes, like strange, fiery 
worms nipping their way 
through the darkness. 
You could always see the 
mountains, —the long, 
grand billows of hills, the far snow-peaks against 
the blue,—Mount Hood nearest and friendliest 


‘of alll. 


There was a good fire in the cooking-stove 
that evening when Cordy returned home, and 
her mother was sitting up, waiting for her. She 
was crippled with a spinal trouble, and never 
went to bed until Cordy came to help her. 

Cordy sat down and opened the oven door, so 


| that the warmth could come generously out upon 


her knees. Her cheeks were pink, 
her eyes shining hke stars. She 
told her mother everything before 


hat and cape. 

“We never did anything so 
beautiful, mother!’’ she said, her 
voice high and eager as a child’s. 

She meant to see to-morrow if 
the blacksmith’s wife would like 
drawing lessons for her little girl. 
Of course Cordy had given up 
drawing long ago. 
of her early efforts was that vast 
crayon drawing in a frame on the 
wall, with rows of shadows point- 
ing downward in the water like 
black shawl-fringes; and it was 
always explained that this never had been “‘quite 
finished ;’’ but she was sure that it would all 
“come back to her.” 

Doubtless other plans would occur just as 
practicable as this; and did her mother remember 


the announcement in the agricultural paper one | cheeks flushed with pride and 
of the neighbors had lent them, offering a liberal pleasure as she laid down her 


The only relic | 





| bed to change a word that haunted her. 


until Cordy could shut her eyes at night 
and see them gathered slowly, beauti- 
fully into one form—the great marigold 
flower for the east end of the church; 
and blended with it there floated into 
her dreams strong, glad harmonies of 
~~. organ and choir, repeating over and 
over, “There is a river, the streams 
whereof shall make glad the city of 
God, the holy place of the tabernacles 
of the Most High.” 

Every spare moment she wrote. She 
never had taken pains so humbly, so 
untiringly. She turned her story five 
different ways. She put the beginning 
at the end, and the end at the beginning. 


She wrote out a skeleton of the whole thing | 


four times, to see if it had “unity of design.” 


She hunted up her old rhetoric and tried to shape | 


her sentences exactly according to its rules. She 


would not trust her own spelling, but consulted | 


the dictionary for every paragraph, and discovered 
for the first time in her life that ‘foliage’ is not 
“foilage.’” 

Hours before wagon-time she would get out of 
Some- 
times the tears dropped upon her pages, but they 


| were out of pure sympathy with the theme, for 
| through it all lived Douglas, her hero. 


she remembered to take off her | 





She wondered if the building committee ever 
would have a meeting! 
designs herself, and they had come; but every- 
body had an excuse; nobody 
seemed to care about seeing 
them just now! 

“Tt does seem strange!” 
said Cordy to herself. “But / 
they’re all so busy, and we’ve_ , 
stood off one side so long, 
they don’t think. And of 
course they’re not ready. It 


will be different by and by.” a5N fr h 


One day, while the flannels 
were drying all around the 
stove, and her mother was in 
bed, with the door safely 
closed between her and the 
dampness, the minister called. 

Cordy was writing. Her 


prize in money for the best story of country | pen. He had come, no doubt, 


life? 


to hear about Douglas, and to speak about 


back it was dreadful, Cordy going about dumb | 





Then Mrs. Henley, | 


“Because,” she | 


Cordy had sent for | 
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speak. “I’m taking in a little washing now,” 
she began, “and doing everything else I can, so 
| as to save for the window. We want it to bea 
very beautiful one. We loved Douglas so, and 
it seems to bring him so near! It isn’t as if 
Douglas had died at home, you know. Azad he 
was always so good to mother and me!”’ 

The pastor’s face looked blank. He knew 
that every one remem- 
bered Douglas, and that 
every one was speaking 
of him now as a turbu- 
lent boy, a terror to 
teachers, a leader of 
mischief, hardy as an 
Indian and as defiant; a 
boy who had at last sud- 
denly left home out of 
‘ sheer rebelliousness, and 
h~ started out to “make his 


: & own way. 
\ \9 Of course, his father 
ss had been a man of iron 
Fa whims, but that did not 
excuse Douglas. 

| And when the news came of his being lost 
in the snows of the rough upper country among 
the mines, nobody was surprised in the least. 
| Long life and happiness had never been pre- 

| dicted for Douglas. 

Could any one wish to see a memorial of this 
wild boy occupying an honored place in the new 
church? Why, he might even return after all, 
more reckless and hardened than ever! The 
pastor had come, in fact, to explain,—delicately 
|as possible,—but still, to explain that there was 

“a hesitancy in people’s minds,’ and why. 

But somehow—as he looked at Cordy’s tremu- 
| lous face—he 2ould not explain. 
| When he was gone, Cordy sat still for a long 
time, thinking with a wistful smile that it was 
very kind of him to come, and she ought to feel 
grateful—but yet, she wished she could have 
told him about the Christmas present Douglas 
had sent them after he went away; a box of 
kinnikinie with its bright red berries, and the 
fragrant ground-pine gathered with his own 
hands from under the snow; how at home he 
used to mend roofs and fix chimneys; and how 
at the last he had written a letter home, saying 
he was sorry for many things and hoped his 
father would forgive him; but the father would 
not answer, and then the end came. 

They had been lonely for so long, it seemed 
quite like being in the current of society when, a 
few days after this, the elder came,—the one to 
| whom Cordy had spoken first about the window. 
The washing was out of the way, and the 
room quite pleasant, with its bright fire and 
clear window. Upon the table were piled the 
completed pages of Cordy’s manuscript. Mrs. 
MecTimmons was sitting up, pleased and hopeful. 
| The elder and her mother talked sociably 
together of old times, and when there was a 
moment’s Jull, Cordy suddenly brought out the 
manufacturer’s designs for the marigold window, 
and spread them all triumphantly upon the table. 
She thought she would explain all about the 
prices, and compare the designs, and get his 
opinion, for she needed it very much; but he 
| Only glaneed at them in cold silence. 
| How could he tell them that there had been a 
“called meeting’? the very evening before, in 
| which it was decided that, in view of all the 
circumstances, Cordy’s window could not be 
| accepted, and that he had been appointed to 
| make known the decision? The longer he stayed, 
the harder it seemed. The late afternoon shadows 
were gathering, and Cordy had furtively put on 
the teakettle. 
| He rose up, desperate. “Miss Cordelia,” he 
began, and stopped. The words would not come, 
| He resolved that if other folks wanted this thing 
done they could do it. Then he said it had been 
| an interesting visit, and that he was glad he had 

found them so well and comfortable, and he 
went away. 

Cordy and her mother agreed that it was a 
“good visit ;”’ perhaps his daughters, even, would 
come next. After tea she carefully slipped her 
manuscript into the waiting envelope, wrote and 
rewrote the letter to accompany it, and went out 

| to drop it into the mail-box down at the black- 
smith’s corner. 

How empty and nerveless the world seemed, 
in that first minute after the 
story had gone beyond her 
reach! But she came in, 
buoyant, out of the rainy 
darkness, and sat down with 
her mother to count over the 
weeks that would probably 
go by before the answer 
came, and to calculate all 
that she would earn with the 
dairyman’s wagon and the 
flannels. They could have 
a really splendid design, if 
Cordy won the prize ; perhaps 
the one with the tree rising 
from a bed of lilies, its leaves 
all still and golden in a 
tender noontide. 

When, one afternoon, she 
had a visit from Mrs. Har- 
rison Jones, Cordy was not confused in the 




















Cordy had resolved to win that prize! They | the window; but the pastor did not refer to the | least, as she would have been once. She thought 
accomplished. No one ever said anything to her | had once lived in the country, when she and | window, or to Douglas, although he talked about | | joyfully, “Now I will show her the golden 


It seemed to be| Douglas were children, and she “remembered | many things, until Cordy thought she must | tree. For she is a woman, and she is used to 
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* glad to take the work she had been doing, she 
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beautiful things. She'll know how we feel.” | 
But Mrs. Jones sat talking on and on, hardly | 
stopping to take breath, until at last she said | 
sweetly, “Do you know, Miss McTimmons, | 

about the window,—we’ve all been thinking that | 
in case you should want to withdraw, we ought | 
to tell you that our dear Mrs. Featherwell is 
very anxious to put in that window as a memorial 
to her father, Dr. Alexander Radnor, who was a | 
distinguished physician, you know, and greatly | 
beloved by everybody,—and she can so easily | 
afford it, and it seems so every way suitable, 
and—well, it isn’t at all too late for you to with- 
draw; and on the whole, you can see that it 
would be the best thing, can’t you?” 

So this was why she had come! Cordy’s heart 
hurt her, beating so hard. 

How glad she was that her mother could not 





sit up that day, and so knew nothing of this! 

She stood up somehow, steadying herself 
beside the table, and tried to speak; but she | 
could only whisper, 
gazing tearlessly at 
that cool, smiling face, 
“T can’t—give it up!” 

“T thought you 
ought to know the 
truth,” the pitiless 
voice persisted. “It’s 
making a_ terrible 
strife in the church. 
Some are sorry for 
you, and soft-hearted 
enough to submit to 
your unreasonable- 
ness. Others wouldn’t 
take your window 
under any considera- 
tion. The truth is, 
we don’t want your 
window! Can’t you 
see that? Don’t you see you ought to with draw ?” 

“You don’t understand how it is—1 can’t give 
it up!” trembled again from Cordy’s white lips. 
The very walls around her seemed to swim and 
sink. She dimly heard Mrs. Jones saying 
with a shiver, “You are an extremely selfish 
girl!”,—and then the satin skirts rustled away 
through the narrow old hall and out into the 
street. 

Cordy gazed after her in a strange, unseeing 
way. “It’s so like everything I do,’ she said 
desolately at last, after a long silence. 

Then she went out to close the door which 
Mrs. Jones had scornfully left open. A letter 
lay upon the threshold, tossed there by the post- 








man with his usual lofty indifference to the 
safety of Hood Street correspondence. It 
was addressed to Miss Cordelia McTim- 
mons, and the writing was large, crabbed 
and clumsy. 

There was a photograph, much thumbed 
and soiled, which she drew forth first. 
Square shoulders in an ill-fitting old coat ; 
a flannel shirt without neck-band or collar ; 
a searred cheek, a rough beard, a frown- 
ing brow, but eyes direct and yet soft—the 
eyes of Douglas !—for instantly they recalled 
his face. 

The letter was from the sheriff of Single- 
tree County, away among the mines in 
the upper country. “This man is dying in 
jail here,” it said, “and claims to be 
Douglas McTimmons. It may be a game 
to get himself cleared somehow from two 
or three bad charges we’ve got him on,— 
as he thinks he'll get well,—but the 
doctors say there aint the ghost of a chance. So 
we thought we’d let you know, and you can do 
as you think best about coming on. He got hurt 
up at the Happy Chance in that last muss they 
had, and that’s the way we got hold of him.” 

Cordy read it all in stony stillness; her senses 
were numbed to everything but the gaze of those 
soft eyes from the rough face. Douglas alive— 
in trouble—in danger; why—Douglas must not 
die! Suddenly her thoughts gathered to this one 
thing, and awakened her. Douglas was alive— 
to be saved, loved! 

Only—her mother must not know, until some 
glad day when Cordy would bring him home. 
She carried in wood for the evening fire, and 
made tea and toast, and helped her mother up. 

When the lamp was lighted, her mother, looking 
at her white face, said with sharp reproachful- 
ness, “You’re fixing for a spell of fever, Cordy,” 
just as if Cordy could do such a thing purposely. 

“No!” said Cordy. But she added, “Perhaps 
I do need a vacation, though, mother. I might 
visit Aunt Martha up at Chehalis for a few days, 
mightn’t 1? We haven’t seen Aunt Martha for 
years and years.” The thought of this subter- 
fuge made her tingle, but she tried to reconcile 
her tender conscience with the assurance that 
she might be able to see Aunt Martha on her 
way back. 

There were plenty of people who would be 


continued, and no doubt Mrs. Henley would 
be willing to come in every day and make her 
mother comfortable until Cordy’s return. 

Mrs. McTimmons was pleased. 

“Why, it’s doing you good just to think of 
it!” she exclaimed, half bewildered with Cordy’s 
strange energy in setting about her preparations. 

Cordy’s journey was long. When she had 
stepped from the train at Sullivan Junction she 
asked the baggageman where to go. 








“I have come to see my brother, Douglas 
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McTimmons,” she said. ‘The sheriff wrote 
that he was in jail here. I want to go right 
there.” ° 

The baggageman looked curiously at her. 

“They’ve moved him from the jail,”’ he said. 
“They guessed you’d come on, and the doctors 
thought he’d last a little longer if they tried a 
change. O Bud!” suddenly shouting after a 
messenger-boy who was just starting up the long 
street into the cafion. “What was that they said 
| about that feller up at the jail—the one they 
moved ?” 

Bud called back something, and the man 
repeated it, as if translating, to Cordy. 

“Tn a new shack up back of the Concentrator 
—’bove the jail, clear to the top. He was awful 
bad yes’day,—an’ 1 do’ know but,—well, you 
might inquire at the Sullivan House.” 

Cordy plunged with other people into the 
strange, black shadows and twinkling lights of 
the cafion. It was still daylight down at the 
station, but the long street climbing up 
for two miles in that rift of the awful 
mountains knew no sunshine, hardly 
any daylight, except at noon. 

She pressed on upward, and came at 
last to the tamarack-trees somebody had 
pointed out, and the small, board shanty 
which stood in a little breathing space, 
“clear to the top,’”’ as they had told her. 
The jarring noises and lights of the 
cafion were far beneath. The ground 
was trodden smooth under the tama- 
racks. There was a light, sweet breath 
of wind in their boughs. 

The door of the shanty was opened 
wide; the far, pale sky showed through 
a clear window at the back of the empty 
room. A homely sound of little peeping 


through this alien dusk ; mountain-tops 


closed darkly around all the rim of this upper | ing 


world; so close they seemed. Could you not 
hear them breathe, and touch their shaggy sides? 

Cordy stepped forward, her hands pressed 
tightly upon her heart with its intolerable dread. 

Then she saw a little child sitting upon the 
low threshold, with a covered basket filling its 
small arms and supported by little knees that 
were lean and bare and brown. 

“T’ve just come up for my chickuns,” said the 
child, looking steadily at Cordy ; “I brought ’em 
up because he liked to hear ’em, when he was 
homesick. He said he’d make me a coop when 
he got well, an’ I could get rich with my chickuns, 
an’ I could board down to the Sullivan and dance 
at the hops, and not take in washing like Nan. 
1 liked him. He read mea 
letter his little sister wrote 
him once. I wisht she’d 
come. There’s his coat 
a-hangin’ by his bed in 
there. I guess the letter’s 
in it. When she comes she 
ean have it. I liked him,” 
added the child again, lone- 
somely 


It was too late, then! 
Somehow Cordy was glad 
that she had not stopped 
to ask any one else—that 
she had heard it of the little 
child who loved him, first 
of all. 

“She has come—I am his 
sister,” she said. “Let us 
look at the letter together.” 

The child carefully set down her basket. She 
poised herself upon the threshold an instant 
looking back, an angel light in the small face. 
“Tt says,” she quoted, “it says,—the letter does,— 
‘I love you all the time, my dear Douglas.” We 
knew it all by heart!” 

So with the child nestling close, and the sleepy 
voices chirping more and more softly at their 
feet, Cordy held her dead brother’s coat in her 
arms, and read through hot tears her own love 
message of long ago. 

“I must go back to Nan,” the child said, 
presently, and glad of her company, Cordy went 
down into the hurly-burly of the reckless street, 
on her way to “the Sullivan.” 

Bit by bit in the next day Cordy gathered 
some knowledge of the life of Douglas. Selfish 
it had been, but she could not see 
that; lawless, in spite of many 
good impulses, and she felt the 
shame of this; but forgave—oh, 
how freely she forgave! 

She only said to herself, “All 
this I will shut away in my heart, 
our mother need never know.” 

The returned manuscript of her 
story lay upon the table when she 
came home. Her mother looked 
at her with the old apprehension 
as she took it up. But Cordy only 
said, “I think, mother dear, we'll 
just lay this away with the 
ground-pine and kinnikinic.”’ 

Then she suddenly threw her 
arms around her mother’s neck 
and kissed her thin cheek, crying: 

“We can’t have the window— 
I oughtn’t to have tried; but we 





dooryard chickens pulsed strangely | agin 








been cross and stubborn, and dragged you into 
plans, and tired you out. I must spend more 
time loving you, mother. Nothing can spoil 
that!” Lucta CHASE BELL. 
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The Making of Zin B 
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In Hight Chapters.—Chapter V. 


AVING left the Neufchatel’s side, Zimri 
and Rawn pulled for three-quarters of 
an hour toward the British frigate before 

they dropped their oars to listen in the darkness. 
Now the sinking moon and the stars, obscured 
by clouds, gave no light, and the gloom was the 
gloom that seems to settle down more thickly on 
the sea before the first signs of dawn. A barely 
perceptible breeze came fitfully with the first set 
of the ebb, on which father and son meant to 
drift toward the Endymion. 

But suddenly they heard, clearly, though far 
away, a shouting of orders on the frigate, then 
the creaking of her capstan, the rattling of chains, 
and the swaying of yards. 

“By the gret horn spoon!” said Rawn, in a 
low voice. “If they aint makin’ sail, Zimri! 
She’s up anchor an’ off! Wallopin’s! to take 
such a lickin’! And not comin’ back to try 

age 
“No, we’re done with her,” said Zimri, exult- 
; “she is makin’ off! Half her broadside’d 
sink the schooner—and she’s makin’ off! Beat 
off by thirty men! Lost her hull boardin’-party 
an’ her cap’n! It’s a gret day fer old Nantucket, 
this is!”” 

“Let’s get back quick an’ tell Cap’n Ordway!” 
said Rawn. “An’ I’m oneasy ’bout Jed Crad- 
ders. I’m feared he was killed.” 

At daylight they stood again on the schooner’s 
decks and saw the disheartened frigate, with all 
sail set, taking advantage of the ebb tide and the 
catspaw breezes to creep away to sea. Well 
might the Yankee privateersmen send the cheer 
of victors across the water! Not a man of the 
schooner’s crew had been killed. Save for a 
few wounded, they were ready for another 
encounter. 

But when the last boat had been made fast 
after the desperate attack, and the handful of 
prisoners secured, old Jed Cradders was found 
face downward under the quarter-boat, where he 
had crawled after having been cut down. At 
sixty-three, he had taken his first and last lesson 
in war. 

As the sun rose and the sails of the defeated 
frigate were growing small on the horizon, the 
boom of the schooner’s port gun announced that 
old Jed, in shotted shroud, had been buried at 
sea, in accordance with a wish he had often 
expressed to Rawn. No widow, no child had 
old Jed to weep over his lifeless body, but even 
unto this day Nantucketers remember with pride 
that the only American killed in that action was 
a Nantucketer. 

When the report of that gun came rolling over 
the commons, a long line of teams halted on the 
eastern slope of Saul’s Hills. They had come 
from town thus early to assist in discharging the 
cargo of the stranded Douglas before she could 
be discovered by the British privateers in the 
sound. 

Now the teams halted, uncertain whether to 
go on or return, and there they stayed in doubt 
until Rawn Bunker’s old white horse was seen 
hastening over the moors to meet them. He had 
been sent ashore in advance of the prisoners, 
and had left Zimri in the dory. 

“I’m going to Sankotty Head,” Zimri had 
explained. “I’m going to look out for the 
Lydia. I promised Lois I would.” And as 
he rowed away Rawn thought, for the first time 
consciously, that he had never known Zimri to 
forget or to break a promise. 

“Ther’s been a ’tarnal scrape,” 
shouted Rawn, as he neared the 
Nantucket teams. Then the men 
crowded around him, and he told 
the story of the fight, bearing him- 
self self-respectfully for the first 
time in his lazy life, and thus 
securing a respectful hearing. 

“Cap’n Ordway, is keen to get 
away’s quick’s he can,’’ concluded 
Rawn. “He’s sendin’ his prison- 
ers ashore; they’re all paroled not 
to fight ag’inst the States till the 
war’s over. He sent me to ask 
the folks to hurry and take the 
prisoners to town and take good 
care of ’em, ‘specially them that’s 
wounded.” 

The request was instantly com- 
plied with. Twelve of the best 
teams separated from the line and 





can love our Douglas forever and 

ever, can’t we, mother? And he will know, 
surely he will know! And, mother, I haven’t 
loved you enough—you know I haven’t! I’ve 





steered direct for the beach oppo- 
site the schooner ; the others kept on toward the 
stranded vessel in greater haste because of 
the thought that the firing, though they had not 
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heard it in Nantucket town, might have reached 
the ears of the two British privateers off the bar. 
If so, these might come around to investigate as 
soon as the wind should serve. 

Rawn himself carried the English captain in 


| his calash, as a kind of penance for the part he 


had taken in hurting him, but partly because 
he found himself strongly attracted by the man. 


' How brave he had looked as he leaped alone 


upon the schooner’s rail! Then, again, as often 


| as Rawn looked at him, so often he found himself 


wondering what was so strangely familiar in that 
handsome face. 

Again and again he stopped Crummel, to 
inquire for the comfort of his passenger, who 
had been wounded twice, as well as knocked 
overboard. Always, as the Englishman spoke, 
Rawn had that fleeting impression as of a face 
seen inadream. He could not express nor define 
it, and so, in his comfortable way, he stopped 
wondering about it after a time. 

In Nantucket town Captain Folger, a retired 
whaler, volunteered to take the brave Englishman 
into his big house on Main Street, where Rawn 
took leave of him, sure that he would be well 
eared for. Soon all the prisoners had been com- 
fortably housed with the kind-hearted Quakers ; 
then Rawn hastened back to ’Sconset, this time 
taking Mrs. Bunker and all the children. 

Meantime Zimri had reached Sankotty Head 
in a dead calm, for even the catspaw breezes died 
after they had borne the frigate below the horizon. 
All day long the Neufchatel lay with drooping 
sails and swung idly with the tides. Most of 
her men were sleeping after the fatigue and 
excitement of the night, but Zimri, on the height, 
kept his eyes open all that day, looking out and 
out to sea for the Lydia. 

Who could tell, he thought, but there might be 
breeze enough out at sea to waft her up within 
view? Who could be sure that boats from the 
British privateers might not creep round Great 
Point in search of the schooner or the stranded 
Douglas? -He would stay where he could 
catch sight of them in time to give warning to 
Captain Ordway. 

Zimri fought back sleep with thoughts of his 
promise to Lois; the sense of being on duty 
sustained him ; and sometimes his brain would 
whirl with recollections of the fight, of his own 
part in it, of the rescue of the English captain, 
and of that strange, familiar look that he had 
noticed in the pale, face lying in the dory under 
the moon. 

“T must have seen that English captain some- 
where before,”’ thought Zimri; but no suspicion 
that he had seen the face only in a picture flashed 
on the youth’s brain. 

It was near sundown when a breeze rippled 
the water, and the eager crew of the Neufchatel 
sprang to the capstan. The rapid clink of her 
pawls wafted a cheery good-by to the men 
returning after their day’s fishing, and away she 
drifted slowly toward Sankotty Head. 

When she drew near the great round of the 
point it was not yet too dark for her crew to see 
the old dory that pulled out from the shore as if 
to intercept her. A sailor caught the line that 
Zimri threw deftly up, and almost before it was 
fast he climbed over the rail. 

“Welcome, lad,’’ said Captain Ordway, heartily. 
“Have you come to join us for good? We’vea 
berth for a young man who can fight as you did 
last night.” 

Zimri fumbled awkwardly with his hat. He 
was rather shocked to remember his fury of the 
night before. To be praised for it embarrassed 
him. But he had come aboard with a purpose, 
after much inward debate. A kind twinkle in 
the captain’s eye confirmed his resolve to propose 
a plan that he had formed. 

“Can I speak with you a minute, cap’n— 
private ?”’ he said. 

“Certainly, lad,” said the captain, in surprise. 

“They’s a big ship expected,” said Zimri, 
abruptly, when in the captain’s cabin. “The 
Lydia is comin’ home with two thousand barrels 
of oil. It’s the only ship Tristum Gardner’s got 
left; and I promised Lois I’d save it if I could. 
That’s what the Britishers are watching the bar 
for—to catch the ships. Everybody is ’most 
a-starvin’, ’cause they aint no oil no more an’ no 
ships. An’ the Britishers won’t let any boats 
bring provisions. Cap’n, you licked them boats 
last night, bully. Can’t you lick the Britishers 
at the bar?” Zimri’s eyes blazed in the light of 
the cabin lamp. 

Captain Ordway felt that he could almost hug 
this curious young islander who trusted him so 
far, and seemed to forget himself. But he said 
only, “Tell me more about the Lydia. And 
who is Lois?” 

So Zimri proceeded to relate all he knew of 


“Well, lad, that’s a queer bit of a story,” said 
the captain, as Zimri ended. “But about those 
privateers—that’s another matter. 1 would like 
well to save the Lydia, and you deserve it, lad, 
for you did me a good turn last night. Then | 
would like to catch one of the Britishers at his 
own game and take him into Boston. But I’m 
short-handed, you see. And I don’t know 
anything about the Britishers — whether they 
have two guns to my one, or three. If I only 
knew, now —” 

“T thought about that, cap’n, while I was 
watchin’ up on the bluff,” Zimri eagerly inter- 
rupted. “If 1 only had time I could find out 
about them Britishers. One of ’em was close t0 
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the bar yesterday—Nam Coffin saw ’em when 
he went to town. I reckon they aint far f’m 
there now. I could take ’em some fish to sell. 
Then, if they wasn’t too big for you, we could 
cruise for the Lydia, an’ run down to the bar 
with her—” Zimri paused, and looked hard at 
the captain, who was regarding him with growing 
wonder. 

“Aha! and then clear ship for action,” cried 
the captain, with a flash of his eye. “How long 
would it take you to find out, Zimri?” 

“Td have to walk to town to-night, an’ carry 
the fish, ‘cause Rawn’s gone with Crummel— 
Crummel’s our horse: Then, mebbe I could 
poard the Britishers and back to town to-morrow. 
If I had good luck I’d be here next day, Friday, 

“And if you hadn’t good luck, Zimri? Have 
you thought that the Britishers may press you— 
may hold you and make you serve His Majesty? 
It is a great risk you are offering to take, lad; 
and I don’t want you to run your head into the 
lion’s jaws blindly.” 

“Pye thought of the hull risk,” said Zimri, 
bracing up very straight and looking the captain 
steadily in the eye. ‘They may press me, but I 
guess they won’t, and I’m sure they 
can’t make me serve His Majesty, as 
they call him. Anyhow, I want to 
see old Nantucket cleared of the curse 
them Britishers is, and if we can only 
save the Lydia!” 

“You’ve got the kind of spunk for 
me, Zimri!’”’ and the captain gripped 
his hand heartily. “You shall go. But 
you mustn’t try all that without a 
wink of sleep, lad. I want a wide 
awake pair of eyes on board the 
Britishers. Step up on deck, now, 
and tell Mr. Gray I want to see him. 
Make yourself at home. Tell the 
quartermaster I said he was to give 
you a bunk. When I’m ready for 
you to start I’ll see that you are 
wakened.” 

Two hours later the schooner was 
back at her former anchorage, and 
Zimri, much refreshed by his doze, 
was hauling his dory alongside. At the 
last moment the captain slipped some 
money into his hand, but Zimri, when 
he saw the coins, started back almost 


furiously. 

“I aint doing this for pay!” he 
cried, angrily. 

“Oh, no, Zimri! I wouldn’t insult 
you by the suspicion. But you need 
money to buy fish with.” 

“Naw! Nam Coffin’ll give me all 
the fish I can carry.” 

“But you ought to take a great deal 
more than you can carry. You’ll 
” need a team, and you’ll need money 
to hire a team.” 

“Well, mebbe I will, but I guess 
Nam would lend me his. But I 
guess I’d best have some money, 
anyhow,” said Zimri, sensibly pocketing the coins. 

“Mind you put in plenty of fish. And don’t 
hurry about bargaining on board. Count the 
guns she carries. Get aboard both of them if 
you can. Find out how many men they have. 
If I can’t tackle ’em alone I want to know what 
help I’ll need. _We’ll anchor here again on 
Friday, after sundown. Now, away you go, lad. 
Good-by, and God bless you.” 

“What’s for me I’ll get,” said Zimri, devoutly, 
as he went down into the dory and pushed away 
toward the lights that twinkled faintly on 
*Sconset Bank. 

Ashore there he attracted no attention. He 
disclosed his design to none of the fishermen, for 
the captain had cautioned him against talking of 
what, if it should ever come to the ears of the 
British, might bring them on him even if he 
should escape from the adventure unharmed. 

Zimri’s intention was to acquaint none except 
Rawn with his design, and he expected to 
find his father at home in the house by Salt 
Creeks, near town. But Rawn had started back 
to ’Sconset with all his family, before Zimri left 
*Sconset with Nam Coffin’s horse, and father 
and son missed each other by taking different 
tracks across the moors. 

At the Salt Creeks house Zimri found no light 
in any window; there was no answer to his 
summons on the door. Amazed, he pushed up 
one of the crazy windows and climbed in. Then 
he understood what had happened. All were 
gone to the ’Sconset hut. He was about to enter 
on a venture that might take him from Nantucket 
for years ; that might land him in a British prison. 
And not one of all his kin would know what had 
become of him if he failed to return! 

Zimri did not falter in his enterprise, but the 
entrance upon it now seemed clouded as if with 
an impiety—a wrong to his own parents in 
leaving them both utterly without knowledge of 
his whereabouts. He pondered what to do as 
he put Nam Coffin’s old horse in Crummel’s 
stable and provided it with an ample tub of water 
and salt hay enough to last it for two days. 

His eyes then turned toward Quanatee Bank. 
There was no light in Tristram Gardner’s big 
house, but the young man knew its entrances 
and its windows well. He did not doubt that 
he could waken some one there to whom his 
heart had long been given with a most tender 
and reverent affection. It was for little Lois’s 
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the Lydia. He must try to give Lois, at least, 
a good-by. 

The night was still young, and the little girl 
had heard much that day to make her wakeful. 
There had been a battle; her imagination was 
busy with wonder over it. Prisoners had been 
taken; her gentle young heart was full of pity 
for them. She had seen the English captain at 
Captain Folger’s house—and how strangely he 
had looked at her, and how sadly he had sighed 
when Mrs. Folger had told him she was Squire 
Gardner’s little girl! But, above all, she won- 
dered about Zimri, as she lay. 


They had told her that Zimri had acted bravely, | 


and she was full of pride in him. Hadn’t she 
always said there was no boy on the island so 
good and brave? Of course he would save the 
Lydia,—he had, she believed, saved her already, 
—and she was thinking so hard about Zimri that 
it did not seem one bit strange when his taps 
came against her window-pane. 

Lois was so sure it was Zimri that she felt not 
the least alarm, but rose, drew her blankets 
about her and went to the window. She pushed 
it up very gently, not to awaken her father or 





‘I'VE THOUGHT OF THE HULL RISK.”’ 


mother. And there stood Zimri, indeed, on the 
piazza, in his stocking-feet. 

“OQ Zimri, I’m so glad you weren’t killed!’ 
said the child. “They didn’t hurt you, did they?” 

“Not one mite, Lois,” and he took her little 
hand in his big brown one. “I’m all right. 
But I wanted to tell you something.” 

“Ts it about the Lydia? For I know.” 

“Eh? The Lydia? What you know ’bout 
the Lydia, Lois?” 

“Why, don’t you know? You saved her.” 

“Lois?” said Zimri, incredulously. 

“Yes, you did. I heard father say so. She 
was coming in the night before last, and father 
says Captain Swain saw your coat on the pole 
and went away.” 

“But how could your father know, Lois?” 


“Why, he had a letter from Captain Swain. 
It was brought from Martha’s Vineyard this | 


evening. Captain Swain sent a boat ashore with 

it, so father’d know what he was going to do.” 
“How you mean, Lois?” Zimri was keenly 

interested, for this news might affect his plans. 
“Captain Swain said he would go to sea fora 


week, and if he couldn’t run in then he would go | 


to Boston and sell the oil there.” 

“And there won’t be no oil for Nantucket 
candle-shops! Oh, that’s too bad! You’re sure 
he said he’d come back in a week and try to get 
in, Lois?” 

“Yes, Zimri. I heard father telling mother all 
about it this evening.” 

“Come back in a week,” said Zimri, excitedly. 
“Why, if the Britishers aint too strong,” he 
reflected aloud, “‘we might fetch the Lydia right 
straight in! Oh, but I forgot—there’s two of 
7em,”’ he ended, dejectedly. 

“No, there’s not two of them, now,” said Lois, 
“one of them is gone. Father thinks maybe 
she’s not coming back.” 

Zimri’s head began buzzing with his plan so 
that he could not speak. If he could make 
sure that the remaining British privateer was 
not too strong for the Neufchatel; if he could 
get the Neufchatel to cruise for the Lydia and 
convoy her into Nantucket harbor, why then the 
Britisher would try to capture the Lydia and 
would encounter the armed schooner! Nantucket 
might be supplied with oil and get rid of the 
pestilent Britisher all at once! No wonder 
Zimri’s head buzzed as he saw it all. 

“Lois,” he said, huskily, “I’m going. Perhaps 
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sake that he had, primarily, undertaken to save | you won’t see me again for a long time. You'll 


remember Zimri, won’t you, Lois?” 
“Of course I will, Zimri,”’ said the child, not 
at all understanding the meaning of the tender- 


ness with which he clasped and kissed both her | 


little warm hands. 
set, Zimri?’’ 
| “No, I’m going somewhere else, Lois. 
| don’t you tell anybody you saw me, Lois. And— 
| well, Lois, no matter what—but you’ll remember 
| I was always just as lovin’ to you as I could be?” 
“Of course I will; and I love you, too, Zimri. 
I always said there wasn’t any boy as good and 
brave as Zimri, and there isn’t, either.’’ 
The child’s words rang softly in his ears, and 
pride lay with duty in his heart as he went forth 


“You going back to ’Scon- 


on his daring venture, resisting a strong tempta- | 


| tion to awaken Tristram Gardner and ask to 
| be told exactly what Captain Swain’s letter had 
| contained. But that would cause the squire to 
| question him, and Captain Ordway had been 
| very precise in his warning that Zimri should 
| acquaint no one with his designs. So with the 
good-by to Lois alone, he walked through the 
darkness to the deserted house at Salt Creek. 


At daylight not a breath of air was stirring. | 


The harbor lay dark and still, with 
mists resting heavily upon it. Occa- 
sionally a swift, vibrating whistle 


goldeneyes shot into the creeks. 

“No chance for the sail yet,” 
thought Zimri, driving the light skiff 
rapidly across the harbor. “So much 
the better. They’ll have to stay 
where they be till noon, I reckon.” 
He was thinking of the privateers. 

Around Brant Point he swept with 
the tide rippling strongly beneath him. 


lighthouse at the harbor mouth. But 
he rowed straight out into the sound 
till the mists began to writhe upward 
and the sun wheeled over the low 
hills on his left. Then he sprang to his 
feet for a look through the spy-glass. 

There was the schooner, sure 
enough, at anchor, well out beyond 
the bar! But for the square yard he 
might easily have mistaken her for 
the Neufchatel. The clipper was 
nowhere in sight; had she, then, 
really gone away? If not, he must 
use his wits to learn something about 
her from the schooner. 

Two hours later Zimri, with a 
throbbing at his heart that was not 


flung his painter to a seaman, and 


some time past he had been conscious 
of a group at the stern who were 
watching his approach. 

She was larger than the Neu- 


JSchatel — he knew that as he swung | 


himself up by the chains. But not even 
his sudden fright at finding himself 


could keep down the thrill of satisfaction as he 
glanced along the port side and saw but five 
cannon under the bulwarks. Onthe Neufchatel 
he would have seen an equal number in the 
same glance, besides the big gun at the stern 
which he had heard called the Long Tom. 
“Want to buy any fish?” he blurted out to the 
| sailor, who was regarding him curiously. 
| “Well, Hi’m blowed!” said the sailor, walking 
aft without another word, to the group that 
had been suspiciously scanning Zimri and his 
fish-laden skiff. Witu1aM J. Lone. 


(To be continued.) 
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‘Recollections of Jefferson Davis. 
By James W. Bradbury, Ex-U. S. Senator. 


Y acquaintance with Jefferson 
Davis commenced in the Senate 
Chamber in December, 1849. 
It chanced that my seat was 
next to his during the six years 
I was in the Senate, and hence 
I became better acquainted 
with him than with many other 
members of that body. He 
was a hard worker, and always 
attended faithfully to the busi- 

ness of his committees; he was an effective 

speaker, clear and decisive in his manner. He 
was a man of decision, and you always knew 
where to find him on any question. In deport- 
ment and manner he was gentlemanly, civil and 
unpretending. Calhoun was the recognized 
leader of the Southern members as long as he 
lived; upon his death, after a brief struggle, 

Davis took the lead and held it without question. 

During the long and terrible struggle on the 
slavery question, arising from the insertion of 
the Wilmot Proviso prohibiting slavery in the 
bills for the organization of all the recently 
acquired territory, he led the South against 
compromise of what he claimed for the South, 
while extreme Northern men were as decidedly 

Opposed to any compromise of what they claimed 

for the North. The former said, “We are 

owners in common with you of the territories, 
and have the right to move into any of them 
with our families and be protected there.” The 
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sounded out in the fog as a flock of | 


The fog hung low, hiding even the} 


altogether the result of his hard pull, | 


climbed over the schooner’s bow. For | 


aboard an enemy that might hold him prisoner | 
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latter said, “We will have the proviso excluding 
slavery from all of them.” The issue was upon 
the “proviso.” 

After the compromise measures, known as 
Clay’s Compromise, were before the Senate, we 
had for months the singular spectacle of Davis, 
| Mason and Butler voting with Hale, Sumner and 
Wade against these measures. The result proved 
that they secured everything the North was 
contending for. The proviso did not pass, and 
slavery did not go into the territories, for the laws 
of nature forbade it. 
| In 1858 Mr. Davis came to, the North and 

passed the summer in Portland to recover his 

eyesight. In caring for his negroes, who were 
suffering from a malignant disease, he was 
attacked by an inflammation of his eyes and 
became almost blind. A change of climate was 
advised, and he came to Maine. Under the 
influence of our climate and skilful treatment 
he gradually recovered. Early in the autumn he 
visited Bangor, and on his way back to Portland 
he made me a visit of a couple of days. He had 
nearly recovered, one eye only giving him some 
| trouble. 

The State Fair was then being held at Augusta, 
and the managers sent a committee to call on Mr. 
Davis and invite him to visit the fair. He did 
so and was treated with marked courtesy. He 
did not seem to be much interested in the horse- 
| trotting, but was greatly pleased with the large 
| teams of big oxen, for which Kennebec was then 
| famous. In the afternoon a committee waited 
| upon him with the request that he would make 
|an address. He at first declined. Upon a 
| renewal of the request I advised him to accept, 
| as the committee who made the request were all 
Republicans, and wished to hear him. 
| He did so, and went to the state-house in the 
| evening and made an address of more than an 
hour, which was received with great satisfaction 
and regarded as a good Union speech—an able, 
patriotic address. The audience was much 
pleased. The next morning large numbers 
called to be introduced to him. I have seldom 
seen any public man make a more favorable 
impression. 

I had some conversation with him in regard to 
the approaching Presidential election. I was 
much surprised to hear him say that he did 
not consider Douglas’s position on the slavery 
question any more satisfactory than Lincoln’s, 
and that he would as soon have the one as the 
other. As I was decidedly in favor of Douglas 
I disagreed with him and told him that I regarded 
his opposition to Douglas as unreasonable. From 
the whole tenor of his conversation I do not think 
that he at that time had any apprehension that 
| danger was likely to arise between the South and 
the government. 

In social life he was an intelligent, agreeable 

gentleman. I have never seen him since the 
morning he left Augusta. The newspapers 
noticed his speeches during his visit in the 
North, and he was attacked at home by some 
of his opponents for making what they called 
| abolition speeches. 
During the brief administration of President 
| Taylor an incident occurred that excited intense 
interest among the members of Congress at the 
| time. A controversy arose between Mr. Davis 
| and Colonel Bissell of Illinois in regard to the 
| conduct and action of certain regiments of our 
army in the Battle of Buena Vista. Bissell, 
in a speech in reply to statements made by 
| Davis, gave his version of the facts. Davis 
then addressed a note to him, claiming that he 
had reflected upon the Southern soldiers and 
demanded a retraction. Bissell referred him to 
his speech and declined to retract. 

A challenge to fight a duel followed. Rifles 
were the weapons chosen by Bissell, the chal- 
lenged party. The rumor of the difficulty, but 
not of the duel, soon spread, and instinctively the 
Northern and Southern members took the side of 
the member of their section. It was North and 
South, without regard to party. 

The rumor of the duel reached the President 
at eleven o’clock in the evening before the duel 
was to take place. He instantly sent for the 
marshal and had Davis put under arrest, and 
thus stopped the duel. The next day the friends 
of the parties made an effort for a settlement. 
| Neither would yield. It was finally arranged by 
| their friends that all the letters should be with- 
drawn, and Mr. Davis then addressed another 
letter to Colonel Bissell in such terms as admitted 
a satisfactory reply. 

This is the version the public received at the 
time. During all this exciting controversy Sen- 
ator Davis was daily in his seat in the Senate, as 
calm and self-possessed as if nothing unusual 
were going on. 

I have seen him with his family and dined with 
them at Washington when he was a member of 
the Cabinet. They were living in a simple, 
unpretending style, with every indication of the 
warm affection of a happy family. 

My acquaintance with Mr. Davis was all prior 
to the attempt of the Southern States to secede. 
I knew him as an able statesman and soldier 
who had fought bravely for the Union. His 
prominence in the Civil War was largely as an 
exponent of the general feeling of his section, 
and caused in the North strong prejudice against 
him. No one, however, will question his sincere 
belief in the right of the Southern States to 
secede from the Union, and that his maintenance 
of that right had become to him a duty. 
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Current Topics. 


The spring styles of moral raiment in 
Madrid do not appear to include the mantle of 
truth. 


There is one column of the daily papers 
that, even in war-time, is never printed in large 
type—yet the “married” announcements look 
large to the June brides. 

The umpire in the boundary dispute between 
Great Britain and V enezueia has received twenty- 
two large printed volumes. They are the first 
instalment of testimony on the British side. 
There will be much more on that side, and no one 
dares guess how much on the other. Assuredly, 
international arbitration is no sinecure. 

Had the Nicaragua Canal been com- 
pleted, and controlled by the United States, our 
battle-ship Oregon might have been at Key West 
when war was declared, instead of playing hide- 
and-seek around the South American coast. 
Not the least forcible argument in favor of the 
great waterway between the oceans is the fact 
that it would practically multiply our navy by 
two. 


“Westward the course of empire takes its 
way,” until now the west becomes the east. 
There are few greater romances in history than 
that suggested by the raising of the American 
flag over the Philippines. For they are a part of 
the land which Columbus sailed to seek and 
which he thought he had discovered, and they 
are now wrested from the land he served by the 
land which he did discover. If we were back a 
few centuries, that would be a theme for an epic. 

A few months ago a Spanish war-ship in 
New York harbor required some repairing on its 
machinery, and the bill presented when it was 
done was two hundred and fifty dollars. The 
officer in charge told the mechanic that his bill 
would not do, and ordered it enlarged to eleven 
hundred dollars, so “it would go around.” In 
spite of the spoils system in our own land, there 
can be but one comment on such corrupt 


practices, and the nation that tolerates them’ 


contains the sure seeds of decay. 

The mistress of a certain servant lost the 
salaried position which had been her support. 
The servant thereupon offered to accept reduced 
wages while her mistress was out of work. 
Who would dare now to say to either party to 
this Golden Rule compact that the relations of 
employers and the employed can be stated in full 
in dollars and cents? Instances of mutual help- 
fulness make bright countless homes and offices. 
Those who declare they cannot discern such 
examples of consideration and coéperation are 
wilfully blind. 


“We Chinese bind our feet and you 
Americans your lungs,” a royal little lady said 
one day to a missionary who protested against 
the former cruel practice; “it is a difference of 
custom, that is ‘all, except that ours is the 
better.’” Similar superiority is felt by the native 
women of India, some of whom were recently 
horrified by a sight of the corsets of an American 
traveller. After examining the garment one 
asked if she might touch her, and receiving 
permission, exclaimed, ““O child of God! Have 
you really bones inside of you? We supposed 
that you must have been made without them, 
since you wear them outside.” 


Every month there is a statement of the 
number of business failures; but we look in 
vain for a statement of the causes of failure It 
might not be pleasant reading, but it would 
certainly be instructive. Weare told that some 
men fail because they are too honest to practise 
the tricks of trade, and others because they are 
too mean to gain and keep confidence; some 
because they do not give full attention to their 
business; and others because they drive business 
recklessly. Some lines of trade are overcrowded. 
In others the strong and shrewd push the weak 


. to the wall, and small operators are “frozen out?’ 


by large ones. Competition, which is said to be 
“the life of trade,’’ is often its death. 

If, as Stevenson says, an idea cannot 
exist until the word to convey it is discovered, 
the converse supposes that ideas evaporate before 
words too frequently employed. “I should like 
him greatly,’ a young freshman recently said of 
her college president, “‘if he would eliminate the 
word ‘joy’ from his conversation, and ‘grant’ 
from his prayers.” The Boston Herald tells of 
a certain pastor who made such frequent use 
of the word “tender” that he was finally requested 
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to tender his resignation. In a well-known 
college two roommates, conscious of their limited 
vocabulary and addiction to stale adjectives, 
resolved to use one fresh word every day. 
Now, on the eve of graduation, they both have 
places on the programme as the best writers and 
speakers in the class. 


~ 
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TIME’S GLORY. 


Time’s glory is to calm contending k 

To wake the morn and sentinel CAP 

To wrong the ¥ wronger till he render ae 
Shakespeare. 


~ 
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Our Future Foreign Policy. 


T may be a little early for this country to 
announce to the world what course it intends 
to follow with respect to the “Spanish pos- 

sessions,”’ but it is not too early to discuss the 
evidently growing disposition to turn them all 
into American possessions. 

No doubt, if we are victorious in this conflict, 
we are entitled to exact from Spain payment of 
the cost of the war, and custom authorizes us 
also to take what we choose of the territorial 
and other property of a conquered enemy ; but 
what the laws of war give us, and what a high- 
minded sense of honor will permit us to take, 
are two very different things. 

We proclaimed to the world our disinterested- 
ness when we declared war against Spain. At 
the time that action was taken we should have 
scorned the charge that we were land-grabbers. 
Success in battle has not absolved us from the 
implied promise on our lips when we took the 
sword in hand. That is the whole argument. 
Months of discussion cannot strengthen it, nor 
dispose of the one simple fact that ends the 
controversy. 

But even if we could continue to hold what 
we capture without national dishonor, every 
consideration of prudence is against such a 
course. To have foreign colonies means to enter 
the field of European politics, and to imitate 
European nations in maintaining great and costly 
armies and navies. 

Worse still, it means to forfeit the complete 
independence which is one of our chief glories. 
For we cannot claim a voice in the affairs of 
countries beyond the sea without conceding them 
a voice in our foreign relations. What did 
Washington say about “entangling alliances?” 
We have grown great by “minding our own 
business.” Let us not, having achieved great- 
ness, become sentimental to the extent of 
supposing that a few islands in the ocean will 
increase our importance. America is big enough 
for us. 

It is true we need coaling stations here and 
there, and we can get them as a part of the war 
indemnity without incurring dishonor. We do 
not want to assume the government of Spaniards 
or Malays, nor to be burdened with the cost of 
defending great possessions on the other side 
of the world. Let us all resolve to be honorable, 
and to be sensible about this matter when the 
question is to be decided. 


~~ 
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Smokeless Powder. 


T the time of the Franco-Prussian war it was 
estimated that, for every man who was 
killed, the enemy expended ammunition 

enough to equal his weight. A hotly contested 
field was almost a battle in the dark, because of 
the smoke-clouds that masked the combatants 
and made their missiles ineffective. 

In the warfare of the future—to some extent, 
in that ot the present—the use of sinokeless 
powder is likely, especially in naval conflicts, 
to give good marksmanship an overpowering 
advantage. 

Smokeless powder was invented in America, 
some twenty years ago, but France was the first 
nation to utilize it. She made vigorous attempts 
to keep the composition secret, even holding each 
soldier responsible for the number of cartridges 
served out to him! But that did not deter 
experimenters elsewhere; and, as a matter-of- 
fact, the ordnance bureaus of every nation are 
still experimenting. 

The problem of the best composition is com- 
plicated by the curious fact that each class and 
calibre of gun seems to require a special sort of 
powder. Smokeless powder has, however, been 
adapted to the thirty-calibre rifle and carbine 
used in our army, and to the navy’s breech- 
loading rifles and rapid-firing guns of all calibres 
up to six inches. 

Guncotton is the base of this powder, which 
is so far true to its name that it gives off only a 
light, bluish-white vapor. It is safe to handle, 
yet in some respects it has the qualities of a 
“high explosive.” For instance, it takes five 
hundred and fifty pounds of brown prismatic 
powder to charge one of the Indiana’s thirteen- 
inch guns; but three hundred and fifty pounds 
of smokeless powder would suffice for this, and 
give the projectile much greater velocity. 

One serious objection to the new powder is its 
erosive effect on the gun. Ordnance experts say 
that this is counterbalanced by the increase in 
power. 

They add that the use of the powder will lead 
to an increase in accuracy of fire; and this is 
obvious, though, perhaps, it does not appeal to 
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us so forcibly as it may to other nations. The 
Battle of Manila has just reminded us that 
inaccuracy of fire is not an American weakness. 
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MANLINESS. + 


Unless above himself he can 
Erect himself, how poor a thing is man! 
Samuel Dantel. 
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Pleasant Words from English Lips. 


HE London Engineering, an authority 
in the British navy, while commenting on 
the destruction of the Maine in the issue 

of April 22, 1898, says: 

Whatever may have been the cause, one ae 
stands out with prominence. The cond a = 
the whole ship’s company was worthy of the 
best traditions of the ican navy. 

The suddenness of the catastrophe, the a 
with which the vessel sank, the darkness, the 
succession of explosions after the great outburst 
and the fact that many of the crew were asleep 
all tended to put the morale of the ship’s company 
to as severe a test as could well be ianginedl, 
but not a man failed in his duty. 

The same paper recalls a circumstance which 
may be forgotten by our readers. In the great 
hurricane at Samoa in 1889, in which six war- 
ships were lost, the English steamer Calliope 
was able to escape, and reached the open sea. 
She passed close by an American war-ship 
which was being driven helplessly on the rocks 
to destruction. The crew of the doomed ship 
manned her sides and rigging, and as the English 
vessel passed them to safety, they gave her a 
hearty cheer of congratulation. The band struck 
up “The Star-Spangled Banner,” and as they 
played the ship struck a reef. 

The English paper says, ““The Americans had 
death staring them in the face, yet with a heroism 
characteristic of the nation, they were able to send 
a message of encouragement and good-will to 
those who were able to find the safety denied to 
themselves. The incident never should be forgot- 
ten by either nation, least of all by England.” 

Every worthy action is a fruitful seed. That 
single cheer given on the other side of the world 
in the face of night and death no doubt has 
brought forth in many an English mind the 
feeling of kinship with which Great Britain has 
now come forward to stand side by side with 
America. 


, 
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The Spirit of Patriotism. 


O sooner was war declared than America 
gave to the world a glorious demonstration 
of her unity and patriotism. Only a 
generation ago our land was emerging from a 
furious civil war, yet to-day one section is as 
devoted as another to the flag. All are South- 
erners, all Northerners. Gen. Fitzhugh Lee has 
become a “Yankee.” ‘“‘Dewey’s victory” made 
the South radiant with joy. 

The President’s call for volunteers was an- 
swered many times over in the number of men 
who wanted to enlist. No state, North or South, 
failed to provide its quota, while spontaneous 
offers of regiments from many independent 
sources have had to be declined by the govern- 
ment. In the mill, the office and the shop, on 
the farm and in the college, our young men gave 
a mighty answer to the nation’s call to arms. 

Everywhere the purpose to support the govern- 
ment was displayed. Men of means gave their 
yachts to be transformed into vessels of war. A 
patriotic millionaire offered to equip a regiment 


at his own expense. Another millionaire, a lady, |. 


has given one hundred thousand dollars to the 
nation for the prosecution of the struggle with 
Spain. 

The people, irrespective of personal fortunes, 
have shown their willingness to bear without 
complaint the increased taxation needed to pay 
the enormous cost of naval and military opera- 
tions. Prices have risen on many necessaries of 
life, yet there has been no grumbling among the 
poor. Corporations, often called “‘soulless,” in 
many instances have offered to keep places, at 
full or half pay, for employés who volunteered 
for the war. 

The spirit of patriotism has thrilled the soul of 
the people. Love of country has brought into 
closer touch seventy millions of men, women and 
children. A great emotion in common was worth 
a sacrifice. It is one of the few compensations 
of war. 
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Enemy’s Property at Sea. 


T is still the custom in war to seize the private 
property of the enemy at sea when it is 
carried under the enemy’s flag. The squad- 

ron off Cuba have captured several Spanish 
merchantmen, loaded with Spanish goods, which 
are held as prizes for the profit of the crews and 
officers making the captures. 

Making war in this way is not approved by 
many people. To be sure, plausible arguments 
in its favor can be presented. Destroy an 
enemy’s wealth and you sap his strength without 
bloodshed and he must the sooner beg for peace. 
If his goods are not captured the money they 
represent may be used to prolong the war. But 
such arguments have lost in force since privateer- 
ing was abolished and a neutral flag was conceded 
to protect an enemy’s goods, except contraband. 
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Because of these advances it rarely happens that 
the result of a war can be affected by seizing 
private property at sea. 

Hence, the arguments against this practice 
now have greater force. On land private prop- 
erty, not contraband, is exempt from confiscation 
under ordinary conditions. Why should not 
private property at sea be exempt also? True, 
a war cannot be fought with rose-water, yet if a 
practice be unessential to the successful conduct 
of a war, it should be abandoned in the interests 
of humanity. This practice, moreover, encourages 
war-making for prize money and thus fosters the 
debasing idea that war may be turned to a man’s 
pecuniary advantage. 

The exemption from capture of private prop- 
erty at sea, except contraband, is favored by the 
leading writers on international law. The United 
States and Prussia in 1785, and the United States 
and Italy in 1871, embodied it in treaties. Secre- 
tary of State J. Q. Adams in 1823 tried to have 
Russia, France and England recognize the 
doctrine. In 1856 our government proposed it as 
part of the Declaration of Paris. Austria, 
Prussia and Italy fought their war of 1866 in 
accord with it. Prussia, in the war of 1870, 
offered to respect it if France would do so. 
Why is the principle not yet established ? 

Self-interest is the main cause. Nothing can 
become part of international law without the 
sanction of Russia, France and England, and 
they evidently believe that commerce-destroying 
might be a useful weapon in their future wars. 
The failure of the United States, despite its 
traditions, to recognize the principle in the 
Spanish war is regretted by many enlightened 
citizens. 


oo <2 ooo 


Stroked the Wrong Way. 


R. Edward Everett Hale has been telling 
the charity workers of Philadelphia that 
“whatever relief is given to a poor man, 

no good is done him unless something is done to 
make him a better’ man. Doctor Hale is too 
intelligent and just to assume that all poor men are 
morally degraded, or that all well-to-do men 
are morally superior. Yetitis probably true that 
a majority of those who are willingly dependent 
upon charity are feeble in intellect, in cdnscience, 
or in both. The saddest poverty is that of the 
spirit. 

Those who go among the poor to seek their 
elevation have need of the same subtle tact and 
respectful sympathy which are required in dealing 
successfully with human nature in every depart- 
ment of life. Doctor Wines tells of a visitor who 
entered a poor woman’s home, helped herself to 
a seat, and began with the awful question: 

“Does your husband drink?” 

“No,” replied the insulted wife. “Does yours?” 

He adds the story of an Indianapolis kinder- 
gartner who called at the door of a really 
degraded woman, and was met in a mood of 
sullen defiance. 

“Did you come from the mission?’’ demanded 
the woman. 

“No.” 

“Are you going to preach me a sermon?” 

“No,”’ 

“Did you bring a Bible?” 

“No. I came from the kindergarten, and 1 
want to talk to you shot your little boy.” 

“Come in.” 

There is a —_ which says, “Against the 
grain, nothing goes.” The mission and Bible 
people had probably failed to secure the good- 
will of this woman because they stroked their 
poor sister the wrong way. 
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Darky English. 


VERY great language has its mock lingoes 
and clipped dialects. The common people 
make one of their own, and every tribe of 

adopted foreigners in our country has its peculiar 
and amusing vernacular. Generally it resembles 
the original very much as a monkey resembles a 
man. 

Darky English, like the grotesque blunder- 
words of the supposed Mrs. Partington, nearly 
always has a phonetic suggestion that makes the 
speaker's meaning laughably clear. 

The fat old cook in Lynchburg, Virginia, who 
complained that her son “Sam’s goin’s on is 
conjurin’ his institution an’ disriptin’ us all” had 
the word “disreputable” echoing round some- 
where in her head. She made herself understood, 
and there was piquancy in her new verb. 

The colored servant who reported that her 
mistress was “‘sick wid nervous perfection” con- 
veyed the doctor’s diagnosis—and sprung a droll 
possibility besides. 

Rev. Egerton R. Young describes to us one of 
his evenings in an African church in Florida, 
where the minister announced “de fus’ chapter of 
the Epistle o’ David,’ and proceeded to read the 
First Psalm. One fiery young exhorter in the 
meeting, with exemplary good taste, confined his 
remarks to those of his own age. “I’s nuffin to 
say to-night,” said he, “to disrupt de feelin’s 0’ 
yous ole daddies an’ mammies, but I's jes’ goin’ 
ter consummate dem sinners back dar by de do’.” 

None of the prayers were good English, but 
“We bow down on de bended an’ syndicated 
knees of our body to beg a humble bDlessin’” 
somehow seemed to get singular emphasis from 
the imported adjective ; and “O Lord, delibber us 
from upsettin’ sins, an’ prop us up on de tippin’- 
over side,” certainly left nothing to be desired in 
directness and graphic force. 

At the close of the service the pastor called 
attention to the rain-soaked and stained plaster 
in the recess back of the pulpit, which he had 
long tried in vain to persuade his shiftless parish- 
ioners to fresco, and he pronounced his ultimatum 
in this wise: “Bredren, de suvices in dis church 
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will all be discontinnered ontil yo’ fricassee de 
abscess.” 

Mr. Young adds a good quotation to close with, 
though there is no badly twisted English in it. 
“Pompey, how did you like my sermon?” said a 
yain and rather long-winded preacher to a black 
man who had sat under the gallery. Pompey was 
still aching with the fatigue of listening to the 
forty-minute discourse. 

“Well, boss,” he replied, “I t’ink yo’ went by a 
jot o’ mighty good stoppin’-places.” 


sor —_—_—- 


SHE DID NOT SERVE. 


Abby Hopper Gibbons was famous for her anti- 
slavery work before the Civil War, and for her 
noble work in prison reform. But she was never, 
like so many of her fellow-workers in the first 
of these departments, an outspoken advocate of 
woman’s rights. She did not, apparently, disap- 
prove their aims, but she thought they expended 
a disproportionate amount of effort, and not 
unfrequently in ways which made them ridicu- 
lous. « % 

She was bred a Quaker. Among the Friends, 
men and women have always possessed the same 
rights in the society, and Mrs. Gibbons had quietly 
fallen into the way—as she once remarked—of 
taking her rights, without finding it necessary to 
argue about them; and in the field of her labors 
she showed a competence and natural authority 
greater than that of most of the men who served 
with her. 

Mrs. Gibbons’s handwriting was peculiarly 
firm and strong, suggesting a man’s hand rather 
than a woman’s. As a consequence, she fre- 
quently received letters addressed “My dear sir” 
in reply to communications which she had signed 
with her initials and surname only. 

Moreover, to her great amusement, she was 
several times, as a citizen and taxpayer, sum- 
moned for jury duty. 

This opportunity to “take” a right she always 
let slip; but once, pursued by an imperative 
demand in the name of the law to furnish reasons 
why she should not serve as a juror, her sense of 
humor, if nothing else, overcame her reluctance 
to range herself with the suffragists ; and she sent 
back the reply without further explanation: 

“T know of none!” 

Some official must have been astonished at this 
impudent nonchalance of one juror on his list! 
But he must have investigated for himself, and 
found a reason, for Abby Hopper Gibbons served 
the community in many more important ways, 
but never on a jury. 


—_———_sor— 





GLADSTONE’S INTENSITY. 


Early in life Mr. Gladstone seems to have heeded 
the advice of the Hebrew preacher: “‘Whatsoever 
thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might.” An 
illustration of the gifted boy’s intensity is told by 
an English writer in the account given by Dean 
Stanley of his first meeting Gladstone. The old 
Bishop of Norwich, having been pleased with 
some of his son’s performances, said that as a 
reward he would take him to visit William Glad- 
stone, the most extraordinary schoolboy who had 
ever been seen. 

They went to the house where he was, and 
Arthur Stanley was sent out into the garden to 
make acquaintance with the prodigy, who was 
said to be sitting in a summer-house at the end of 
a walk. He went, and found Gladstone reading 
a book. As Stanley entered, Gladstone looked 
up and said, with great vehemence: 

“Little boy, little boy, have you read Gray?” 

Stanley, much startled, faltered out that he had 
not read Gray ; to which Gladstone, with increased 
intensity of manner, replied, “Then you must read 
Gray!” 

The same writer gives another illustration of 
Gladstone’s doing with all his might whatever 
occupied his mind: 

“Breakfasted with Mr. Gladstone. Huxley sat 
next him, and was cross-examined all the time 
about the horse, the mule and the donkey, which, 
in their Homeric setting, occupy the mind of the 
great man very much at present.” 
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A YARN-SPINNER. 


Richard Cobden, whose long agitation helped to 
make England a free-trade country, was a parlia- 
mentary speaker of a plain and practical sort, 
and also of a matter-of-fact sort, with little sense 
of humor. 

One day he was replying to Disraeli, and in 
order to explain some manufacturing point, he 
glanced over to where John Bright— who was 
then a comparatively new member, and had not 
attained the great respect which he subsequently 
enjoyed, although he had made some long and 
rather tiresome speeches—was sitting, and said: 

“Now I will give an illustration of what I mean. 
Here is my honorable friend, the M. P. for 
Durham, sitting by me. He is a spinner of yarns 
of low quality —” 

Here the House burst into laughter, and Cobden 
Stood, unable to conceive what had occurred. He 
had thought of Bright merely as a manufacturer 
of actual yarn of the quality he had mentioned. 


es anes 


HER ANCESTOR. 


An Australian woman of great charm and tact 
tells many amusing stories of the strange ques- 
tions put to her by people with a thirst for infor- 
mation about her native land. 

; “It is a very common thing for me to be asked 
if the bushes are still thick where I live, or 
whether our house is in a ‘clearing,’” she says, 
plaintively; “and I know they often regard my 
veracity as a doubiful quantity when I tell them 
Australia is not all ‘bush’ by any means. But an 
old lady asked me a new question one day. She 
evidently supposed that all the dwellers in 





Australia were descendants of the criminals 
transported to Botany Bay. 

“ ‘Ts it possible for the convicts to educate their 
children so well, ordinarily?’ this terrible old 
Englishwoman asked me, surveying me through 
her lorgnette as I finished telling one of her 
friends about my school-days. 

“*But my father was not a convict, madam,’ I 
said, with natural surprise. 

“*Ah,’ she said, meditatively, ‘then I suppose it 
was your grandfather who was sent there. Of 
course much can be done in the third generation.’ 

“I should have been angry if it had been worth 
while,” the Australian adds, with admirable 
wisdom. “But she surveyed me so impersonally 
that I didn’t even tell her there was actually a 
part of the population of my country which did 
not come from convict stock.” 


“GOOD TO EVERYBODY.” 


Charles A. Dana, in “Men and Events of the 
Civil War,” published in McClure’s Magazine, 
says that the great quality of Abraham Lincoln’s 
appearance was benevolence and benignity; the 
wish to do somebody good if he could; and yet 
there was no flabby philanthropy about him. He 
was all solid, hard, keen intelligence combined 
with goodness. In speaking of Mr. Lincoln’s 
ability, Mr. Dana says: 


Mr. Lincoln was not what is called an educated 
man. What education he had, he had picked up. 
He had read a great many ks, and all the 
books that he had read he knew. He had a 
tenacious memory, just as he had the ability to 
see the essential thing. 

Thus, while we ony that Mr. Lincoln was an 
uneducated man in the college sense, he had a 
singularly perfect education in regard to every- 
thing that concerns the practical affairs of life. 
His judgment was excellent, and his information 
was always accurate. He knew what the thin 
was. He was a man of genius, and contraste 
with men of education, the man of genius will 
always carry the day. 

I remember very well Mr. Stanton’s commertit 
on the Gettysburg speeches of Edward Everett 
and Mr. Lincoln. “Edward Everett has made a 
speech,” he said, “‘that will make three columns 
in the newspapers, and Mr. Lincoln has made a 
speech of perhaps forty or fifty lines. Everett’s 
is the gpeceh of a scholar, polished to the last 

ssibility. It is elegant and it is learned; but 

incoln’s speech will read by a thousand men 
where one reads Everett’s, and will be remembered 
as long as anybody’s speeches are remembered 
who speaks in the English language.” 
. He was good to everybody. Once there was a 
ga gathering at the White House on New 

ear’s day, and all the diplomats came in their 
uniforms, and all the officers of the army and 
navy in Washington were in full costume. A 
little girl of mine said, “Papa, couldn’t you take me 
over to see that?” I said, “Yes.” So I took her 
over and put her in a corner, where she beheld 
the gorgeous show. When it was finished, I went 
up to Mr. Lincoln and said, “I have a little girl 
here who wants to shake hands with you.” e 
went over to her, and took her up and kissed her 
and talked to her. She will never forget it if she 
lives to be a thousand years old. 





NOT FLATTERED AT HOME. 


The world’s favorites in literature and art meet 
with so much approval and flattery that it is at 
times a wonder how they keep from becoming 
inordinately vain of their achievements. Perhaps 
a peep behind the scenes, given by Mr. J. D. 
Barry in the Literary World, may do a little 
toward explaining the circumstance. 


The writer once paid a visit with some friends 
at the house of one of the greatest of French 
painters. After looking at his pictures, the guests 
spoke of them ye to the artist’s wife. 
She shrugged her shoulders and —- coolly, 
“Oh, he nothing else to do.” That French 

ainter would always possess the safeguard of 

aving one person about him who would not be 
profoundly impressed with his performances. 

An English novelist was equally well circum- 
stanced. He used to say that his wife never read 
a book of his unless some one either praised or 
reviled it so much that her curiosity was aroused, 
and his daughter has been known to remark on 
several occasions that she had never read one of 
her father’s stories. 

The wife of the author of several philosophical 
books once remarked, “Well, it may be a fine 
thing to be married to a great man, but it gets 
tiresome to have a husband who talks philosophy 
= the time, on the back stairs and everywhere 
else.” 


NAMING NASSAU HALL. 


How many of the undergraduates and alumni 
of the “College of New Jersey,” asks Mr. Mellick 
in “The Story of an Old Farm,” are aware that 
their being able to sing of the glories of “Old 
Nassau” on campus and at annual banquet is due 
to the humility of a colonial governor? He then 
tells the origin of the name Nassau Hall. 


In 1756, one year before the death of Gov. 
Jonathan Belcher, that dignitary presented his 
—— to Princeton College. In gratitude for 
the gift the trustees requested that they might be 
allowed to give his name to the now venerable 
building, then being erected, which for so many 
years has housed the faculty and students of this 
ancient seat of learning. His excellency declined 
the proffered distinction. 

The governor requested that it should be named 
to “express the honor we retain,” to quote his 
words, “in this remote part of the i, to the 
immortal memory of the glorious King William 
III., who was a branch of the illustrious house of 
Nassau, and who, under God, was the great 
deliverer of the British nation from those two 
monstrous furies—popery and slavery.” 

And so it was that the trustees decided that the 
new collegiate building, “in all time to come,” 
should be called “Nassau Hall.” 


GOOD, BUT NOT INTENDED. 


Now and then a man gets off a good thing and 
does not know it. An instance is noted by Sir 
M. Grant Duff in his “Diary:” 


We began to talk about the fog. “It was so 
bad,” I said, “a week or two ago that I hear 
Farrar preached against it at St. Margaret’s.” 

“It was at t church,” my friend answered, 
“that a cler: an, ——— Mr. Tooth, the 
ritualist, said, ‘I will not name him, but his name 
is in everybody's mouth.’ Then, seeing the smiles 
on oe, aces of his congregation, he turned 
scarlet. 
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How Jonathan Helped John. 


This is the story of what was done 
When, first of times and the only one, 
American tars served a British gun. 


’Twas when the English admiral, Hope, 
Brought up his English ships to cope 


With Chinese forts on the River Pei-ho— 


Now almost forty years ago. 


Three booms of timber and iron lay 
Across the channel to block the way, 
While fiercely the rushing river ran, 
And fiercely the enemy’s fire began. 

To hull and rake the vessels which led, 
Dotting their dripping decks with dead. 
One boom was broken—the second held; 
Its tough spars all attacks repelled. 

So, caught in a trap, the ships were rent 
By every shot the batteries sent 

And men fell fast and faster still, 

But those who were left fought on with a will. 


The Plover, which bore the admiral’s flag, 
Parted her cables, fell back to the drag 

Of the crowding current, and drifted aslant 
Till lashed aport to the Cormorant. 

A wreck she was, yet her bow-gun bore 
Upon the batteries on the shore— 

One gun—she hadn’t the men for more! 


Now all this time, down-stream afar, 
A neutral frigate lay off the bar. 
Apeak American colors flew— . 

“A Yankee ship and a Yankee crew.” 


The Yankee crew were as cross as bears; ° 
They watched the action with grim, hard stares, 
Snuifing the acrid powder-smoke 

Like native air, as thus they spoke: 


“We don’t know much of this Chinese war, 
We don’t know what it’s about, or for, 
We don’t know whether it’s wrong or right, 
But we do know that here’s a fight; 
And know, besides, it’s a shame and a sin 
To look on at a fight that we’re not in!” 


And ever somebody or other avers: 

“We ought to be helping the Britishers! 
e fought them twice, and we sha'n’t be slow 

To make it thrice, if it happens so, 

But when they chance to have a muss 

With any others excepting us, 

We’re with them every time. And then 

It’s aggravating to see such men. 

Who work their guns in a style like that, 
_Cut up by Chinese they can’t get at!’ 


It was a most harmonious eraft— 
What they said forward was what they thought 


aft 
Where, fretting like charger kept in check, 
Flag-officer Tatnall planked the deck, 
A regular salt-sea sa py 
Yet hearty and honest and bold enough. 
He eyed the battle, and bit his lips 
To see the plight of the English ships. 
e eyed his guns, as if for excuse 
To Justify his casting them loose. 
He eyed his seamen—they understood 
That glance, which meant, “I would if I could!” 
Till, swept by an impulse he must obey, 
He shouted, “Order my cutter away! 
Neutral or not, boys, hit or miss, 
I'm going up there, for I can’t stand this!” 


The air was humming—the air was all 

Arush with the swooping of bomb and ball. 
Around the cutter sprang water and mist 

In spurts to the blows of the round shot’s fist. 

But steadily, strongly, to and fro 

In rhythmic swing the long oars go. 

And steadily, strongly, over the stern 

The Stars and Stripes through the smoke-clouds 


urn. 
“In oars! Bow, there!” comes the coxswain’s word, 
And Tatnall flings himself aboard 
The Plover, while, fast to her shattered side 
The boat’s crew, longing to follow him, ride. 


The Plover’s officers, to a man, 
Gazed, wondering, on the American. 


“To risk one’s life like this seems queer 
For neutrals, according to our idea. 
Pray why, Flag-Officer, are you here?” 


“You’ve many wounded, I’m afraid; 
I’ve come to offer them my aid. 
And this I say from my heart, because —” 
Just here he made a little pause— 
Then, lifting his laced cap from his head 
“Blood’s thicker than water!” Tatnall said. 


Meanwhile, the cutter’s men hitched nigher 

To see the bow-gun load and fire. 

The bow-gun’s crew were tired to death,— 
Short-handed, Len ty | and panting for breath; 
Their faces smoke-black and their eyes smoke- 


slind— 
Some bleeding from hurts which they wouldn’t 


A splinter hissed—a loader dropped— 

But never a one of the others stopped, 

Till, swarming stealthily over the stem, 
There came the Americans, saying to them: 


*’Scuse us, mates, but there aint no doubt 

You’re pretty considerably tuckered out. 

We'll take it very kind of you 

To let us put in a shot or two. 

So, rest your weary bones a spell, 

We'll do your work and we’ll do it se/?. 

Who cares a snap for their ‘neutral powers?’ 

Blood’s thicker than water—and your blood’s 
ours!” 


The British gunners, overwrought, 

Sank anywhere down to breathe, and thought: 
“Of all the sailors who sail the seds 

No others should handle our gun than these. 

Of all the sailors that ever were 

No others should fight for our flag up there 

But these—our brothers in race and pluek— 

For only to them was it ever struck!” 


The Yankees leap to their welcome task, 
They're going to shoot, and it’s all they ask. 
The great gun bellows—the great gun jumps, 
And back on its curbing breeching thumps. 
A moment’s waiting—a distant crash. 
“Hurrah, an embrasure gone to smash! 
Sponge and load her, and ram and train, 
For we're the lads who can do it again!” 


And so they fire, and so they hit, 
pl das Punch to be doing it, 
When Tatnall, coming to them at last, 
etends to stand (which he isn’t) aghast, 
And calls them off, with a shocked surprise 
Belied by the sparkle in his eyes. 


“Avast there! Dropit! What under the sun 
Are you men doing around that gun? 
Avast, I tell you, and back to your boat! 
‘There’s not such a parcel of rogues afloat! 
Your reckless conduct will make a noise 
You mutinous scamps—well done, brave boys ad 
This tale, whenever ’tis told, declares 
To Britons and Americans—heirs 
Of fame which each with the other shares— 
“Blood’s thicker than water, and your blood’s 
eirs! MANLEY H. PIKE. 
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Professor Schaff’s Personality. 


; HE late Dr. Philip Schaff illustrated to the 
iY students of Union Theological Seminary 
Lord Bacon’s aphorism: “Reading maketh 
a full man, conference [earnest conversation] a 
ready man, and writing an exact man.” “We 
learned a great deal from him by absorption,’ 
said a student, intent upon describing the stu- 
dents’ contemplation.of the scholar and their 
imbibing of his ideas. 

The absorption was due to the fact that the 
professor always appeared in the classroom with 
a prepared lecture, that is, with one elaborated 
for that class and for that occasion. He obeyed 
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the motive of the rule of the tabernacle—often 
ignored by. teachers: “Bring thee pure oil olive 
beaten for the light, to cause the lamp to burn 
always.” 

He kept on revising and re-copying his lectures 
to the end of his life. He would write up to the 
last moment of the hour, then hurry through 
the streets with his lecture-book under his arm, 
reach the classroom all out of breath at the last 
sound of the bell, offer a short prayer, and plunge 
at once into the subject. 

The seriousness which environs a theological 
lecture was often relieved by a witticism or an 
anecdote. The students were not frowned upon 
if they laughed heartily or applauded; but the 
professor could reprove when a student abused 
the freedom of the classroom. Once a student 
appeared at the lecture in his morning gown. 
Quick to mark the “bad form,” the professor 
exclaimed, “Oh, I see we have a cardinal among 
us!” referring to the red gowns in whiclr the 
Roman cardinals appear in public. 

Conforming to the custom of American semi- 
naries, the professor questioned the class as to 
the previous lecture—he regarded the system of 
recitation as yielding better results than the 
German method of testing the students’ scholar- 
ship by the final examination ; but it was difficult 
for the student whom he questioned to recite to 
him. His answer would call forth an explana- 
tion from the professor. It interested and 
instructed the class, although the professor, 
and not the student, was doing the reciting. 

When the professor was ready to question 
another member of the class, he would say to 
the student, who had stood all the time, “Very 
good, sir; now you may sit down.” If the 
student was “bumptious,’ and attempted to do 
the reciting himself—well, he never tried it again. 

Doctor Schaff’s lectures commanded the respect 
of the students. The erudition of the lecturer, 
his philosophic tracing of cause and effect, his 
English style and his German scholarship 
impressed them; but what they felt most sensi- 
tively was the Christlikeness of the man. 
“Very often,” writes a former student, “have I 
dropped my pencil and sat feasting my eyes and | 
heart on his face, so handsome, pure, strong, | 
spiritual.” 

The personality of this Christian scholar 
revealed itself in this parting counsel to a gradu- 
ating class of theological students: “Scholarship | 
is good, virtue is better, holiness is best of all. | 
We admire great men, we respect ‘and love good | 
men.” 
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An Incident. 


So much is said about the ill-feeling and jealousy | 
of musicians that it is a pleasure to record an. 
instance of the opposite sort. Two or three years | 
ago a concert was given in one of our large cities | 
for the assistance of some charity. The pro- 
gramme was long, and repeated encores had | 
drawn it out to a wearisome length, when a colored 
woman came forward to sing. She sang well,— 
not better nor worse than her predecessors,—and 
the management, thinking to hurry matters a 
little, sent the next performer on as she left the 
stage. 


This was a man who plays the organ with 
masterly skill, and whose name is sufficient to 
give distinction to any programme. He took his 
seat, and at the first lull in the enthusiastic 
applause which followed the singer’s withdrawal, 
began to play. 

t appeared that the audience felt that a slight 
had been put upon the singer, and the applause 
became uproarious. The woman came forward 
and bowed her thanks, and the organist began 
again, but the people would have none of him. 

ey clapped and pounded and stamped, appar- 
— bent on drowning out the organ. 

At last the singer came out again, and with 
a half-apologetic glance toward the organist 
stepped to the front of the stage. An accompanis 
behind the scene struck the preluding notes of 
“Annie Laurie,” 

An instantaneous hush fell upon the — 
throng. The house was as quiet as it had been 
noisy a moment before. Then the singer began, 
and as she sang there came, so soft as hardly to 
be heard, an exquisite accompaniment from the 
organ—a _ beautiful, wordless song breathin 
through the sweet old melody, uplifting an 
sustaining the singer’s voice. 

It was a gracious tribute, and the audience was 
not slow to-recognize it. When the music ceased 
there was another tremendous outburst of 
applause, but this time it was by way of repara- 
tion as well as reward. 
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The Beloved Physician. 


Since the days of Sir Walter Scott, perhaps 
no Scotsman has commanded more loyal and 
universal affection from all grades of people than 
Sir James Simpson, who first used chloroform as 
an anesthetic. When a title came to him, late in 
life, he took for his crest the healing rod of 
AEsculapius, and for his motto “Victo Dolore.” 
What man could have a prouder? 


He gave advice free of all thought of recompense 
to those who could not afford a fee, but was too 
honest to encourage those who had no need of 
his skill to spend their money uselessly. “TI’ll see 
you in Princes Street,” he said to one patient 
of this description. “Take a walk there, daily 
in the sun.” The lady was at first indignant a 
the doctor’s hard-heartedness, but finally took 
his advice and was cured. 

It was sometimes difficult to get audience with 
him. The importunity of the great availed meee | 
against the sturdiness of unyielding janitors. 
well-known author was once told that no more 
patients were to be seen on that day. “But I am 
sure, I may be admitted,” she urged; “he knows 
me.’ 


“Doctor Simpson knows the queen, ma’am,” 
was the rejoinder, and the door closed on the 
discomfited lady. 

He loved to the bearer of tidings. A 
lady, said to be stricken with a fatal disease, once 
came to him, accompanied by her mother. Doctor 
een saw his patient, and then turned to the 
mother with a few words. “He is very abrupt,” 
said the invalid. 





“My dear,” said her mother, ‘“‘you did not see 
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the joy on his face. His own eyes welled with 
tears when mine filled with thankfulness!” 

Another mother, whose son was a 
Sir James, saw him at a station, but with quick, 
short steps he hurried to a cab. She overtook 
him, asking, “Tell me, will my son die?” He 
replied in his silvery, soothing tones: 

‘Did I ever fail face you when I had good 
news to give you? Dear friend Y good boy. knows. 
Nature fold him, as she has téid you. Her mes- 
sage somehow comes softly to patient and friends 
when there is no more hope of life here.’ 

He had unconventional but effective ways of 
compassing what he wanted. An assistant had 
upset a bottle of chloroform on the floor, and the 
supply ran short when it was most needful. 
Doctor Simpson calmly cut out the square of 
drugged carpet, and thus hops the patient under 
the influence of the anzsthetic. 

Good as he thought chloroform, Doctor Simpson 
always had a hope that he might discover some- 
thing more efficient. He was once found insen- 
sible in his room as the result of one of his 
experiments. On another occasion his servant, 
Clarke,—who took a lively interest in his master’s 
investigations,—seeing the doctor and his friends 
trying induce unconsciousness by ——s a 
mixture of chloroform and champagne, hurried 
down-stairs and gave the cook a “richt gude willy 
waught” of the draught. The result was that the 
woman fell flat on the floor, and Clarke flew up- 
stairs, crying: 

“Come doon, come doon, doctor! I’ve pushioned 
the cook dead!” 

“T wish I had been busier,” Sir James said, on 
one of his last days on earth. “I have done a 
little work, don’t you think?” he added, wistfully. 

It been work enough to have occupied six 
ordinary men. It was hard work that had 
advanced him. The genius with which he was 
endowed he did not depend upon. 
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The Buttercup Dairymaids. 


The little ladies of the churn, 

They toil the springtime through, 

A-churning golden butter from 
rain and sun and dew. 


But when the merry June-time comes, 
Their labor all is done, 

And they pack their tiny butter-bowls 
With butter like the sun. 


And then they stand in ranks and rows, 
Their bowls upon their heads, 
A-waiting the inspectors, who 

Shall soon go through the meads. 


And when the child-inspectors come, 
Such fun as then begins! 
For they test that golden butter 
With their rosy dimpled chins! 
PEeRcIA V. WHITE. 
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Practical Politics. 


The people of the town of Wayback, as we may 
call it to spare their feelings, are very conserva- 
tive. They look with suspicion and opposition 
on any project which threatens to change the 
way of their life or affairs. They had among 
them, however, not many years ago, one man of a 
progressive temperament. His special hobby 
was the education of the young. He was always 
working to get better schools in the town, and to 
have more money expended on them. 


His projects, as he learned early, were not 
looked on with favor by his townsmen. One day 
a little =pee before igh wig yb visited 


m: 

“Friend James, wouldn’t thee like to see a 
better road between thy house and mine?” 

“Indeed, I should!” he answered. 

“Thee knows that I have never opposed th 
educational projects with so much hardness as 
some others.” 

“That is so, neighbor.” 

“Well, Friend James, I have had an article put 
in the town warrant for an appropriation for the 
mepoeyennens of the road between thy house and 
mine.” 

“And you want me to favor it in town-meeting?” 

“Far a it, Friend James. I want thee to 
oppose it!’’ 

he unpopular man, after a moment of wonder, 
saw through the Quaker’s astute project. He 
wanted him to throw upon the side of the road 
project the great weight of his o sition to it. 

“Very well, neighbor,” he said, “I will oppose 
your project with all my might.” 

In town-meeting, therefore, when the article for 
the improvement of the Quaker’s road came up, 
he rose and said he could not understand the use 
of such a scheme as his neighbor’s. As for him 
the road was good enough. He — knew that 
when, in driving, he came to that particular piece 
of road, he laid the reins over the dashboard and 
went to sleep—he had so much confidence in that 
road. If, now, instead of spending so much 
money on the roads, the town would lay it out on 
the schools — 

There was an uproar at once. Men were rising 
all over the hall and protesting, and in a few 
minutes the Quaker’s project was carried by a 
large vote. 
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Saved by a Cobra. 


An unusual kind of snake story is printed by 
the New York Sun on the authority of John Bain, 
“who served in the British cavalry in India.” 


I knew a case in which a cobra saved a British 
officer’s life—not intending in the least to do so, 
of course. The officer had gone with a detach- 
ment to a district in northern India to a to 
order one of the hill tribes that had been making 
trouble and had killed a civil officer or two. His 
quarters were at the bungalow of the magistrate 
of the district. 

He had got things quieted down among the 
tribesmen, and everything safe, to all appearance, 
and was preparing to take life easy, when one 
night, sleeping at the es he heard a cobra 
moving about in his chamber. 

A cobra looking about for prey, or when ready 
to fight, rears its head and about one-third of its 
body straight upward from the ground, and as the 
bed on which the officer lay was.a low one he 
knew that if the cobra came to it he was very 
likely to get bitten. At any movement he made 
the cobra would hiss, showing that it was in an 
unpleasant temper; and to make things worse, 
the officer’s night lamp had gone out, so that he 
could judge of the snake’s position only by sound. 

es the strain as long as he could, and 
then made up his mind that he would at any rate 
td to a place where the snake could not reach 

im. A tall dressing-case stood against the wall, 
about six feet from the head of the bed. The 
officer reached out to a chair, set it half-way 
between the bed and the dressing-case, and then 
stepped from the bed to the chair, and from the 
chair to the top of the dressing-case. There he 
was safe from the cobra. 

As he perched on the dressing-case in the dark, 
thinking how ridiculous and uncomfortable his 
position was, two hillmen stole in at the door, 
rushed to the bedside and struck fiercely with 
their tulwars the heap of bedeclothing under 
which the officer had lain, before they discovered 
that he was not there. 

The snake set up a loud hissing, which seemed 
to convince the assassins that the officer could 


atient of | a 
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not be in the room, and they went away without 
seeing him, passing the dressing-case not a step 


way. 
The cobra presently crawled out of the room 
through the door the left open, and the 
officer was able to get down from the dressing- 
case and raise an alarm. The two hillmen he 
never caught, but he sions with a sentinel at his 
door during the rest of his stay in the district. 
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Simple-Minded Elephants. 


An English writer of Indian experience declares 
that the vaunting of the intelligence of the elephant 
creates a false impression. Like that of the horse, 
the intelligence of the elephant has curious 
limitations. 


A few months ago the populace of a small town 
near Madras were frightened out of their wits 
by a runaway elephant, which broke from its 
mahout’s control and 


ta’ 
the pattering of rain-drops on its rider’s umbrella! 

A friend of the same writer once had a singular 
experience of a somewhat similar sort. hen 
“out in the district” in Burma, he grew tired of 
riding on his elephant, which also carried his 
servants and baggage, and bought a pony in one 
of the villages. e was careful to make sure that 
the pony was not afraid of elephants, but it never 
o— to him that the elephant might be afraid 
7) nies. 

arly the next pe be sent his baggage and 
servants off on the ele nt, with orders to halt 
for lunch at a village ten miles away; and when 
he had finished some work, he followed on the 

ny. When a mile or so from the haltin -place 

e saw the elephant hunchin 
and trotted on to hurry up the mahout. As he 
approached, the mahout, a Burman, began to 
gesticulate. The Englishman and his Bengali 
servants knew no Burmese, and the Burman knew 
no tongue but his own. He was much excited. 

The Englishman guessed that something was 
amiss, and breaking into a ol to see what it 
might be, was astonished to see the elephant start 
off at a run. Three times the excited and angry 
mahout succeeded in stopping the beast after a 
run of a mile or so, and three times did the 
Englishman ride up to see what was the matter, 
only to observe with astonishment that the ele- 
phant rushed off each time. 

Finally the despairing mahout steered the animal 
off the road into supers ground, and thus shaking 
off pursuit, plowed his way back on foot to the 
halting-place, where he found an interpreter to 
explain that the elephant had been terrified by 
the approach of the pony. 


along in advance, 
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An Assisted Proposal. 


Dr. A. Toomer Porter says, in his autobiogra- 
| phy, that some of the scenes connected with the 
Charleston earthquake in 1886 were exceedingly 
funny. One, especially, led to a romantic conclu- 
sion. A certain young man had been visiting an 
attractive young woman for a long time, but 
without being able to ask her to become his wife. 
He could not summon the necessary courage. 


When the shock came, they were in the se 
together. The house was on the battery facing 
the bay, an exposed situation if anything was to 
be feared from the sea. It was only reasonable 
to expect a tidal wave with such a shock, and 
when the eye came, the iy 8 man at 
once rushed to the window and put out his arms. 
Sure enough, he plunged them in water to the 
shoulders. 

He ran back, and threw those arms about the 


dy. 
“Come, O my darling!” he cried; “let us die 
together!” 
they stood dying together, and the water 
stood also; for it did not come in at the window. 
After a time the father and mother appeased, and 
found the pair in this alarmed embrace. They 
asked its meaning and were told, the story being 
illustrated by the young man’s dripping arms. 
Then _ the older people had an explanation to 
add. Their prospective son-in-law, said they, had 
not thrust his hands into the sea, but into an 
= outside the window. ; 
evertheless, he did not regret the shock, since 
it completed an uncertain business, and he and 
the lady have not died, but lived, together. 
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The Missionary’s Pump. 


Lobengula, the late king of the Matabele of 
South Africa, was a friend of the Rev. E. Carnegie, 
ran English missionary, at Hope Fountain, several 
miles from Bulawayo. The Matabele warriors, on 
the other hand, looked with suspicion on the 
missionary and all his works; but they knew 
better than to molest the friend of their king. 


Time after time, in passing the mission house, 
they noticed a force-pump at work, supplying 
water for the family and for irrigating the garden. 
Not understanding what it was for, their untutored 
minds concluded it was some sort of magic. 
was “intagati,” or bewitched, and they watched 
to see how it was managed that the might turn 
the white man’s magic against himself. ‘ 

One moonlight night a party of picked warriors 
repaired to, the bank of the stream where the 

ump was. On trying it, they were jubilant to 

nd that two men at either handle could do the 
trick. Turn and turn about they kept the pump 
going for two hours, determined that the mis- 
sionary should have all the magic he wanted, and 
a balance in hand. ; 

Then, exhausted, they went homeward, ignorant 
of the fact that they had filled the missionary’s 
tank to overflowing. His good wife hoped that a 
similar supply of “magic” might be furnished 
every week. 
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Easily Accounted For. 


The local spirit is perhaps nowhere stronger 
than with the citizens of the charming old city of 
Marseilles, France, which seems to have been 
abreast of every one of the twenty-four centuries 
through which it has existed. An instance of the 
Marseilles philosophy is given by a French writer. 


A Marseillais and a northerner were travelling 
in southern France, somewhere to the northward 
of Marseilles, when ae | encountered the mistra!, 
or terrible “norther” which sometimes makes life 
in southern France a burden. The man from the 
north was out of patience with this biting and 
dusty wind, and shivered and grumbled. The 
Marseillais, on the contrary, was placid and appar- 
“ay net displeased. 

“Why is it,” finally exclaimed the man of the 
north, “that you don’t appear to be fighting angry 
with this wind?” 

“This mistral?” said the other, with wide open 
eyes, “why, how can you blame it? Just put 

ourself in its inet t is simply in a natura] 

urry to get to Marseilles!” 
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His Cocoanut-Tree. 


The day that Tasso Coriolano 
da Silva Cordeiro was three 
months old he was christened. 
And that same day his father 
and all the guests went to 
the most beautiful spot in the 
garden, and there the father, 
Senhor Bernardo da Silva Cordeiro, 
dug a deep hole, with the earth slanting 
downward on one side. 

In that hole Senhor Bernardo planted a cocoa- 
nut from the finest tree on the place. Outside of 
the shell was its thick, warm husk, which made 
it look like a gigantic butternut. He was very 
careful which end he put uppermost. No one 
ever caught Senhor Bernardo planting a cocoanut 
with its invisible eyes looking downward. Then 
he covered it with the lightest mixture of sand 
and clay, watered it tenderly, and solemnly 
bestowed it upon the young hero of the day, 
Tasso Coriolano da Silva Cordeiro. Tasso, 
although present, was sleeping peacefully in his 
mother’s arms, and saw no more of the proceed- 
ings from under the tiny roseleaf lids that veiled 
his two bright eyes than did the cocoanut, with 
its three round eyes peering blankly upward 
through their great shaggy eyelids. 

Then some rockets were fired, and all went 
into the big, shady veranda and drank Tasso’s 
health in green cocoanut water, or in alsia, a 
sweet drink made of parched corn. 

Then one day a tiny green shoot peeped through 
the ground where the cocoanut had been planted | 
(now you know what the “eyes” are for), and | 
Senhor Bernardo mixed sea-salt in the earth | 
about it, keeping the soil light and loose to give 
the young plant air. | 

Dona Raymunda watched over the baby Tasso | 
Cordeiro indoors, and Senhor Bernardo watched | 
over the baby cocoanut-tree out-of-doors, and 
the warm sun and fresh sea-breezes did their | 
best for both. And so they both grew and | 
prospered. 

The hardest thing was to keep the young tree | 
supplied with water. [It was the thirstiest little | 
tree! But great care was taken that it should | 
never suffer, and there never was a cocoanut-tree | 
that could beat this one in growing. You would | 
have thought there was magic about it. 

Tasso did his best, but was soon left far 
behind. His father taught him, as he grew 
olde:, to look out for those terrible enemies, the 
beetle and the caterpillar, and to stop up the holes 
by which they had let themselves into the tree, 
for then they die for want of air, and so can 
work no more mischief. 

At last, when little Tasso was seven years old, 
came a joyful time. His beautiful tree had 
begun to bear fruit. It was Tasso’s delight to 
watch Manuel work his way up the tree by means 
of ropes tied around it, the hatchet by which he 
cut down the nuts stuck into his belt behind. 

Standing ata safe distance, it was glorious to 
see Manuel poise himself at the top of the tree, 
lay about with the hatchet, and then, crash, 
crash, down came the huge nuts, one after 
another. He wondered if, when he was as big 
a boy as Manuel, he would feel as much at home 
in a cocoanut-tree. 

And it was Senhor Bernardo’s delight to sell 
the nuts and lay aside the money for Tasso’s 
education. : 

The next year Tasso began to get thin and 
weak and pale. The tree, too, began to dwindle. 
The doctor was called in for Tasso. 

“He is anemic,” said the doctor. (People 
always use big words in Brazil.) “The boy | 
must have iron.” So the iron was bought, but it | 
was bitter, and his mother could not get him to 
take it. 

“Bernardo,” she cried, “this Tasso won’t take 
= medicine for me. What am I to do about 
it?” 

Senhor Bernardo went on whistling. Hedidn’t 
Seem to hear her. ‘““I'asso, my son,” said he, 
presently, “that tree of yours is moping. Come, 
let us have a look at it.”’ 

So they walked down the garden until they 
reached Tasso’s cocoanut-tree. Sure enough, 
the leaves were hanging in a forlorn sort of 
way. 








“Tt is anemic,” said the father. “My boy, 
your tree requires a tonic. I am going to give it 
a dose of iron. . Do you want to see how ?” 
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“Papa, you are 
teasing me, I know. 
A tree can’t take 
medicine!” 

“Can’t it?” asked 
the father. He took 
from his pocket a 
hammer and two 
nails. Tap, tap. He 
drove in one nail up 
to the head. “There 
goes one spoon-ful.” 
Tap, tap again. “Now 
it has hada full dose.” 

“But tell me truly, 
papa! Is that the way 
a tree takes iron?” 
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“The very way that we give it here. Would! Aunt Prushy. “I says to Rushy, ‘We've seen | 
| you like to change places with it?’ 


“Not I,”’ answered Tasso, and he ran in to his | 
mother and took his bitter dose with no more | 
ado. Mary Hoge WARDLAW. 
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Better Than Nothing. 
Oh, the river keeps on flowing, flowing, 
Till I should think there would be no more, 
And the little boats are going, going, 
While I am here on the stock-still shore. 
And there’s a robin, and there’s a swallow, 
Away they go, as fast as they please; 
And all the other birds can follow, 
And even the butterflies and bees. 
I'd give my arms, and be glad to do it, 
For a pair of nice, big, feathery wings. 
That catbird looks just as if he knew it— 
It isn’t any wonder he sings! 
I'd fly straight up, and over the steeple. 
And T wouldn’t be the least bit afraid ; 
What a stupid thing it is to be people! 
But I can do one thing—I’ll go and wade! 
MARGARET VANDEGRIFT. 
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“IT.” 


One pleasant morning many years ago, the 
members of the Balde family took their seats in 
the big wagon Father Balde had just driven up 
before the door. 

Although it was a week-day, all were dressed 
in their Sunday best. Mother Balde wore a 
pretty merino gown, short-waisted, scant in the 
skirt and with puffed sleeves; her sweet face, 
with smooth-banded hair, peeped out from a 
huge scoop bonnet, garlanded with roses and tied 
with a big bow. She wore mitts, and a Canton 
shaw] with long silk fringe. 

Father Balde’s coat was long-tailed and 
buttoned up tightly ; his shirt-bosom was ruffled, 
and around his neck was wound a black satin 
stock. He looked like the picture of Andrew 
Jackson, Abby thought. 

The boys, Ben and Joe, were resplendent in 
new blue “roundabouts” with brass buttons. 
As for Abby herself, she felt very fine in her 
pink frock, embroidered pantalettes, leghorn hat 
and sandal slippers. Father had just opened his 
mouth to say “Get up!” to the horses, when 
somebody was seen hurrying down the dusty 
eross-roads, and two shrill voices called out, 
“Wait!” 

It was Aunt Prushy Becker and her sister, 





Miss Rushy. Many years before, these two 
spinster ladies had been named “Prussia” and | 
“Russia.”” They came up, puffing and swinging 
their green reticules like big hop-blossoms. 

“We'd -like to go to town and see It!” gasped | 
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the stage-coach in its day, an’ “Clinton’s Ditch,” 
and now we want to see It!’”’ 
Father and Mother Balde exchanged glances, 


| then the latter said gently, “Abby, I guess you | 


and the baby had better get out and make room 
for our neighbors.”’ 
Abby obeyed without a murmur, for that was 
the way children were brought up in those days. 
“It’s too bad to have the child stay at home on 
account of us,” said Aunt Rushy, hesitatingly. 
“Tut! tut! 


started up the prancing team. 

Abby walked slowly up the path leading to 
the house. 
not sure that a few tears did not spot the pretty 
lavender strings of her bonnet. But she soon 
grew more cheerful, especially when Baby Eliza- 
beth, sleeping in her arms, awoke and began to 
smile and coo! 

“Yes, yes, little sister, you and I are left 
behind!” said Abby. “We can’t go to town, 
hear the band play, buy training gingerbread and 
candy ‘Gibraltars’ and see It—but! We'll go 


down on the hillside, and you can roll on the green | 


grass and I’ll read ‘The Children of the Abbey!’ ” 
Soon the baby sister lay contentedly on her 
blanket spread on the grass, her fat hands 


clutching clover-tufts, while Abby sat reading. | 


But the eyes of the latter often wandered from 
her book to the pleasant scene before her—the 


broad flats, green and fertile; the Mohawk River | 


winding in and out like a silver thread, and close 
beside it, the straighter line of the canal. 

Nearer still was something that of late had 
especially attracted Abby’s attention—a long 
row of wooden ties of yellow-white newness, 
and across them steel rails stretching far up and 
down the valley. The crowd of foreign work- 
men, who for weeks past had labored there with 
pickaxe and hammer, had gone away. 

But suddenly a shrill sound smote the silence— 
a sound never before heard throughout the length 
of the green vale! 

Abby sprang to her feet and looked eagerly 
eastward. What was that she saw—that great 
black something, rumbling and rushing, making 
one think of the fiery dragon St. George slew! 

With swift motions it glided along the steel 
rails,—there was a strange-looking cab or cart 
filled with gentlemen wearing tall hats and black 
satin stocks like her father’s,—and then the 
monster shot away, leaving a cloud of smoke and 
a shower of red sparks behind it! 

Abby sat down with a thud of satisfaction. 
“Well, I declare!” she exclaimed. 
didn’t go to the village, I’ve seen It, after all!’ 

Do you know what It was? Why, the very 
first train that ever passed over the New York 
Central Railroad! Mary E,. Q. Brusu. 





(jood-by to school! the wood 


| ‘lfo-day we seek instead 
|We turn from leaves of 


| ‘foleaves of roses red. 
| (jood-by 


1 While 
The sum of 


j A\nd all the birds that sing. 


Wh 


She'll live to see It long after you | 
and Prushy and the rest of us are laid away in | 
the churchyard!” exclaimed Father Balde, as he | 


“Even if I | 
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to-day 
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Nuts to Crack. 
| 1. 
DROP-LETTER PUZZLE. 


A young -a-a-a, or native of the Hawalian 
| Islands, came to this country lately and went 
north to visit in -a-a-a. He had already travelled 
a good deal, having been to the -a-a-a Islands, 
| through the -a-a-a Canal and across the -a-a-a 
Jesert. He smokes the best -a-a-a cigars, and 
his favorite dish is -a-a-a, made of boiled and 
sweetened bread. He had visited -a-a-a, also, in 
southwest Africa, and had seen the ruins of -a-a-a. 





2. 
CHARADE. 
My first we eat in a salad, 
| My second enjoy in flowers; 
My whole is sign and symbol 
| Of a land far removed from ours. 


Her face was very sober, and I’m | 


3. 
ADVENTURES AWHEEL. 


Substitute the name of some well-known writer 
for each number. 

When Hugh Hale fell heir to a fortune, he and 

his wife determined to travel. Both being (1), 
they decided to tour on wheels. Though not as 
(2) as steam, they deemed it (3) of incident. They 
left the North with the (4) that | would (5) off 
the ills attendant upon (6). Through towns, flying 
past the scattered (7) of the country folk, they 
stopped where (8) overtook them. Each morning 
they would carefully (9) in their bicycle-bag 
provision for the day, and silently (10 ~~ § 
ynce, while in a lonely (11) the rain began to fall. 
Mrs. Hale, protectec ~ | a storm-coat and (12), 
rode gaily on. The road was full of (13) and the 
wind blew (14) and (14). 

Suddenly she called to her husband, “I have an 

(15) and can ride no farther.” 

“There ma x be a 

| Mr. Hale. “Shall I investigate ? 
ye» py she. He soon returned and said 

| he had found a (18) from which the coal had been 

| taken out in small quantities. When they were 

snugly sheltered, Mrs. Hale, with a quaking (19), 

asked, ““Do you suppose this is the abode of some 

(20) beast?” 

“There has been nothing here wilder than a 

(21),” laughed Mr. Hale. 

hey built a fire of pine cones. “How merrily 
it (22)!” exclaimed the wife. “Now you warm 
the (23) this pan, Hugh, while I set the (24) a (25). 
A kingdom for some eggs!”’ 

Forms darkened the opening, and a (26) crew 
entered. It proved to be an emigrant family 
returning to Kentucky. The woman’s throat was 
bandaged, and she looked wearyandill. “Is your 
(27)?” asked kind-hearted Mrs. Hale of an over- 
grown girl. 

“She’s feared she’s got (28) sore t’roat,” made 
answer the girl. The family was asked to stay 
and sbare in the meal. “(29)!" chorused the 
children, and their cry prevailed. By morning 
the (30) clouds had dispersed. Leaving their 
quaint guests in possession, the two bicyclists 
went on their way. 


(19) or cave near by,” replied 
.- 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Milliner, dry-goods, tailor, groceries, hard- 
ware, carpenter, attorney, dentist, doctor, drug- 
store, undertaker, restaurant. 

2. Dogwood, dog-star, dog-days, doggerel, dog- 

ers, dogfish, dog’s-ears, dogbane, dog-waten, 

og-fights, dened dog-trot, dog-churn, 
pound, dogmas, dogmatic. 


|. 3. Inn ate—innate. Beg in—begin. In habit— 
| inhabit. A gain—again. In tact—intact? Averse— 
| @ verse. 


| 4. Page, ant—pageant 
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THE SPANISH SQUADRON which sailed from 
the Cape Verde Islands April 29th was not | 
heard from until it appeared off the French | 
island of Martinique in the West Indies, May | 


12th. Stopping to receive despatches, and 
leaving the torpedo-boat destroyer Terror behind | 
for repairs, it sailed westward, and was next | 
heard from May 14th at the Dutch island of | 
Curacao, off the coast of Venezuela. It sailed | 
the next day, and at the time we close our record, | 
May 19th, its whereabouts are not known. | 
When the squadron appeared off Martinique, 
Admiral Sampson, with the vessels of his fleet, 
was off San Juan, Puerto Rico, bombarding the 
defences there. He sailed westward to intercept 
the Spanish squadron, and Commodore Sehley’s 
“flying squadron’ was sent on the same errand. 

Tue First Loss or Lire on the American 
side, in the war with Spain, occurred in the 
harbor of Cardenas, on the north coast of Cuba, 
May 1ith. The gunboats Wilmington and 
Hudson, with the torpedo boat Winslow, entered 
the harbor to engage three Spanish gunboats 
which were lying near the shore batteries. ‘The 
Winslow was disabled by a shell, and five of 
her crew were killed and several wounded. 

A TEMPORARY GOVERNMENT is to be 
established over the Philippine Islands, and 
Major-General Wesley Merritt, hitherto com- 
mander of the Department of 
the East, has been ordered to 
go to Manila to assume the 
office of military governor of 
the islands. Major-General 
E. S. Otis, of the Department 
of the Colorado, is to be second 
in command, and an army corps 
of about 12,000 men is being 
organized on the Pacific coast 





GENERAL MERRITT. 


for immediate duty in the islands. 


THe WAR REVENUE BILL, as reported to 
the Senate by the committee on finance, differed 
materially from the bill as passed by the House. 
All provision for borrowing money was stricken 
out; and instead, authority was given for the 
issue of $150,000,000 of treasury notes, and of 
$42,000,000 of silver certificates to represent 
what is called the “seigniorage’’ upon the silver 
bullion in the treasury—that is, the difference 
between its cost and its face value when coined. 
To the taxes provided for in the House bill the 
Senate committee added a tax on inheritances 
and a tax on the gross receipts of corporations. 
The increased tonnage tax on foreign shipping, 
imposed in the House bill, was stricken out. 

THE SPANISH MINISTRY resigned office 
May 15th, and Sefior Sagasta, the head of 
the retiring ministry, was commissioned by the 
queen regent to form a new cabinet. The 
ministry had been in power since last October. 
It had been bitterly assailed of late, especially 
since the disaster at Manila; and the ministers 
of marine, foreign affairs and the colonies in 
particular, were severely criticised. 

WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE, the great 
English statesman, died at his home at Hawarden, 
May 19th, in the 89th year of his age. Mr. 
Gladstone was elected to Parliament in 1832, and 
was almost continually in public life until the 
infirmities of age compelled his retirement in 
1894. He was at first a Conservative, but left 
that party nearly fifty years ago because of its 
position on economic and reform questions, and 
became a leader of the Liberals. He was four 
times prime minister; and to him largely were 
due the broadening of British suffrage, the 
extension of education, the removal of Jewish 
disabilities, the amelioration of Irish land laws, 
the disestablishment of the Irish Church and 
other reforms. He labored long but unavailingly 
to establish “home rule” in Ireland. He was a 
scholar in many fields and a voluminous writer ; 
and in his personal and domestic relations a 
high-minded Christian. 

Two CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS are 
under consideration in Congress. One proposes 
to substitute May 4th for March 4th as inaugu- 
ration day. The second directs that United 
States Senators shall be chosen by the direct 
vote of the people, instead of by state legislatures 
as at present. The resolution proposing the first 
amendment has been adopted by the Senate, and 
that proposing the second by the House of 
Representatives, by more than the required two- 
thirds vote. Should the other branch of Congress 
‘coneur, the amendments will have to be ratified 
by the legislatures of 34 states before becoming a 
part of the Constitution. 


EDUARD REMENYI, the famous Hungarian 
violinist, died at San Francisco May 15th. He 
had just finished playing a piece in a crowded 
concert hajl when he fell dead upon the stage. 
Remenyi was 68 years old, and his professional 
career began 50 years ago. 
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STAMPS, Album & List FREE | 100 dif. stamps, fine 
10 only i0c. Agts. wtd. 50%. C. A. STEGMAN, St. Louis, Mo. 


A NATIONAL SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
The College of Music— Frank Van Der Stucken, 
Dean of the Faculty —begins its 2ist academic year 
Sept. 1, 1898. It is an endowed and incorporated in- 
stitution with superior vantages and resources. 
For catalogue write College of Music of Cincinnati, O. 
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SAVE YOU $12.00 to $25.00. 
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High-Grade Bicycles at the tid Low- 
est Prices. 1895 Ladies’ or Gents’ Models, 
. Sup. Left over of 1897 models at 

™ less than cost; others at $8, 

= ge and $15. Write for Pree 
SS Catalogue of Bicycles and Sun- 
2 dries. Address Dept. 131, 
VICTOR MFG. CO., 90 to 98 Market St., Chicago. 


Send for FREE SAMPLE 5-80-4 
Massage Cream 


A harmless, healthful pre 

tion that produces a Clear, A 
Velvety . Its effect is womder- 
ful; try it. In white porcelain boxes, 
50 cts., Send name on 
Postal for SAMPLE FREE. 
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BY MAIL from the manufacturers. 
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KAYSER & ALLMAN, 1214-1216 Market St. Phila. 
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WATCH AND CHAIN FOR ONE DAY'S WORK 


Oe EES 2 ao 
Boys ang Girls can get a Nickel-Plated W. 
also a Chain and Charm for eelli Tice dened 
Pac! of Bluine at 10 cents your 
full by return mail and we will forward 
the Bluine post-paid, and a large Premium List. 


BLUINE 60 bee 108" Concord Junction, Mass. 
“Mizpah” Valve Nipples 2 
WILL NOT COLLAPSE 2 


and therefore prevent much colic. The ~ 
valve prevents a vacuum being formed to 
collapse them. The ribs inside prevent 

when the ehild bites them. 
The rim is such that they cannot be pulled 
off the bottle. 


Sample Free by Mail. 
WALTER F. WARE, $22,4zch street, 




















CHANCE Br1eFCLs= 
'e have just bought 974 ’98 Models, best 
make, which we will sacrifice now. Get 
Prices. Also our regular cotaase. For 30 
we quote prices give 

WHE? A new customers gg ge 
Wy wheel. Prices $5 to > Sane wanted. 
Most wonderful chance ever have. 

No eash in advance. WRITE Now. 
and Supply Co., 73 Wells St., A59, Chicago. 


A Scientific Wonder. 


THE GLOW NIGHT-LAMP. 
Makes and consumes its own gas. In- 
valuable for bedrooms, sick chambers, 
ressing rooms, nurseries, lavatories, 
staircases, etc. Endorsed by Leadin 
Physicians. No smoke anid si- 
tively no odor. 20 hours’ light for 


leent. For sale everywhere or sent t-paid for 50 Cts. 
GLOW NIGHT-LAMP co., 
Agents Wanted. Gif20) gt. Room , Mass. 
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ESTABLISHED 1801. 


BENT&Co’S | 
FINE BISCUITS 


in Fancy Boxes are very desirable for Picnic, 
Yachting and Outing Parties as well as for 
home use. First-class Grocers sell them. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT CO., - Milton, Mass. 
Illustrated Circular Sent FREE. 























BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Send your address on a 
postal card and we mail at 
our risk 14piecesof the most 
magnificent Gold-Plated Jew- 
that you ever saw. You 
to sell them among Lady or 
Gentlemen friends at 25c. 
m and 35c. each. When sold you 
@ send our money and we send 
4 an open-face stem-winding, 


id -; . time- 

, also a gold-plate 
Chain and Charm to 
our address, or you ma 

the money inst 
of watch. In writing, you 
send our money or 
return jewelry. Write your 
name. Address 
N. Y. T. COMBINATION, 
657 E. 116th Street, NewYork. 








To obtain best results use only 
Electric 
Lustre Starch 


Makes Shirts, Collars and 
Cuffs look like NEW. 


Biue Packages. 
For Sale by ALL GROCERS, 



















ae BEVIN'S 
. 
; London Chime 
BICYCLE BELL. ‘ 
Gives two distinct musi- 
’ cal notes in perfect ac- 
cord. The only rotary 
double chime bell made. 
The Hit of the Season. 
y at dealers or by mail if 
7 $1 0 your dealer hasn’t it. 
BEVIN BROS. MFG. CO., 
East Hampton, Conn. 
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Cleveland Swell Special,” 





No, 40. Size 2} inch. § 














| 

| 
e4. 
Model 44—30-inch Wheels—Price $100. 








As an example of the latest ideas in bicycle-buildin 
this model is especially fit. When we announced i 
some months ago, our competitors did not readily yield 
approval, but we have found riders more appreciative. 

ve minutes’ riding over rough roads i do more 
to prove the advantages in this type of wheel than 
four columns of scholarly and elaborate theorizin 
Fitted with Burwell Detachable Tires, it’s the Swell 
Special for ’%. Send for Catalogue No. 14, describing 
our complete line listing at $50.00, $65.00 and $75.00. 


H. A. LOZIER & CO., Cleveland, Ohio, 
MANUFACTURERS CLEVELAND BICYCLES. 


BRANCHES : New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Buffalo, Detro! 
Baltimore, London, Paris, Hamburg, Toronto, San tae 











in cakes for general 
blacking, and SUN PASTE for . 
quick use—and don’t be fooled with any other. 

































You can do it in a few Days. 
Bicycle ( 
or Gentlemen's 


Elgin Gold Watch and 


harp, Tea Set or Banquet Lamp ; 65 Ibs. for Graphophone 


with Record Horn and Tubes ; 30 Ibs.for Shot Gun or Case of Silver Knives, 
Forks, etc. (26 pieces), or Large Camera ; 10 Ibs. for Gold Ring or Cres- 
cent Camera ; 6 Ibs. for Small Typewriter or Electric Battery ; 175 Ibs. 


Express Prepaid. Write for Catalogue, ete. 


W. G. BAKER (Dept. Y), Springfield, Mass. [ 


for Parlor Organ. 


P Just go among your friends and sell 
BAKER’S TEAS, Etc. The work is easy and your friends will be in- 
terested in your success, and when you receive the reward, you will be proud of your 
eee Genee). and proud of having earned it. Sella total of 150 Ibs. for a Ladies’ 
‘ S igh-Grade Bicycle (lower grades for 125 and 100 Ibs. sales); go Ibs. for a 
Youths’ or Maidens’ Bicycle ; 75 Ibs. for a Boys’ or Girls’ Wa 
J \ hain, or Dinner Set, or Silver Tea Service; 45 Ibs. for Queen 
Kitchen Cabinet ; 65 Ibs. for Roll-Top Desk or Music Box or Brass Bedstead ; 25 Ibs. 
for Solid Silver Watch and Chain, Chenille Portieres, Mandolin, Guitar, Violin, Auto- 


Bicycle; 50 Ibs. for Itham or 


(talking machine) 











Makes Ice Cream in 3% Mintites. 


** THE ONLY FREEZER THAT HAS ALL 
PARTS COVERED WITH PURE BLOCK TIN. 
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Tue LearF-CuttER BrEe.— A _ writer 
Knowledge describes the interesting operations 
of the bee called the “leaf-cutter.” This insect 
drills in.a sand-bank a hole ten inches deep and 
half an inch in diameter, and divides it into 
about a dozen compartments or cells. Each cell | 
is composed of pieces of | 
leaf, cut into proper shapes, | 
and carefully fitted together. 





ites of the bees. 
ting is done with the jaws, 
while the six legs hold the 


the insect to turn itself 
about with the precision of 
a pair of compasses. Some of the cut pieces are 
perfect circles; others are oblong figures of 
varying proportions. Having cut out the seg- 
ment of leaf, an operation requiring about twenty 
seconds, the bee carries it to the sand-bank, and 
then returns for more materials. When a piece has 
been nearly cut off, the bee, in order to prevent 
tearing, poises itself in the air with its wings, 
and completes the operation with a clean cut. 





WHIRLING STARS.—Among the most sur- 
prising discoveries of modern astronomy is that 
of double stars, which are so close together that 
no telescope is able to show them separately, but 
whose “duplicity’’ 
around one another. In consequence of this 
motion, one of the stars may be approaching the 


in | 


Rose leaves and sweet pea | 
leaves are among the favor-_ 
The cut- | 


leaf in position, and enable | 





is revealed by their motion | 


earth at the same time that its companion is | 


retreating, and in that case the lines in the spec- 
trum of their light will be seen “split.” Such 
stars are called spectroscopic binaries. Very 
few are known, but a new one has just been 
discovered by Mrs. Fleming of the Harvard 
Observatory. It is the star Beta in the constel- 


lation Lupus. Two of these binaries recently | 


discovered are found to be revolving with 
velocities of 290 miles and 380 miles per second 
respectively ! 


NIAGARA’S GREAT STEEL Arcu.—The steel 
arch bridge, now in course of construction across 
the gorge below baeeae Falls, to take the place 
of the present upper sus- 
_ pension bridge, will be 
= by far the longest steel 
“arch in the world. Its 
span is 868 feet, and its 
rise in the centre, from 


=» the level of the piers, 150 | 
feet, making its greatest | 


height above the surface 
of the river 192 feet. 
The next longest steel arch belongs to a bridge at 
Oporto, Portugal, where the span is 566 feet. 
At Garabit in France there is a similar bridge 





having a span of 543 feet, and a rise in the centre | 


of 170 feet, about 20 feet greater than that of the 
Niagara bridge. 


WHat CAUSES SUNSTROKE?—Dr. Luigi 
Sambon asserts, in the British Medical Jour- 
nal, that sunstroke is not due to excessive heat, 
or to exposure to an unclouded sun, but is an 





infectious disease caused by a specific organism. | 
Doctor Sambon has not yet sueceeded in discov- | 


ering the alleged germ of the disease, but he 
thinks he has evidence that it is bred in the 
superficial layers of the soil in certain low-lying 
regions of the earth, and that it enters the human 
system through the breathing of dusty air. 


DISAPPEARANCE OF AMERICAN BiIRDs.— 
According to statistics obtained by Mr. W. H 
Hornaday from sportsmen and naturalists in all 
parts of the United States, there has been a 
decrease of no less than 46 per cent. in the 
number of native birds during the last fifteen 
years. Among the alleged causes are killing by 
gunners, plume-hunting, egg-stealing, fire, and 
the spread of the quarrelsome English sparrows. 
Game and edible birds are becoming scarce, and 
in their stead song-birds are used for food. 

FLoors OF PAPER.—In Germany, it is said, 
paper floors are well liked because, having no 
joints, they are more easily kept clean, they are 
poor conductors of heat and of sound, and they 
cost less than hard wood floors. They are put 
down in the form of a paste, which is smoothed 
with rollers, and after it has hardened, painted 
of any desired color or pattern. 

THE VOLCANO OF THE Sovurn.—It seems 
probable that we shall, within a few years, learn 
Something more about the wonderful volcano, 
12,000 feet high, which Sir James Ross saw, half 
a century ago, discharging flame and smoke 
amidst the vast snow- and ice-fields of Victoria 
Land. At the Antarctic Conference of the Royal 
Society in London, last February, the desirability 
of a thorough scientific exploration of the South 
Polar regions was strongly urged, and still later 
the German Antarctic Expedition Committee at 
Leipsic unanimously resolved to advocate the 
Sending of a ship toward the South Pole to 
explore Victoria Land and its surroundings. 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


The best preparation for the teeth is “Brown’s Cam- | 


phorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” (Adv. 








Hill Clothes Dryer. 







More than 





in use, pleasing everybody. 
.. Both yard and baicony Dryers. 
Fo 


ld them up without removing clothes-line and 
take a when not in use 
ware dealers or send for prices, etc. 


HILL DRVER COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. | 





FLEUR-DE-LIS 


Sterling Bells 
Ss) 


Cast from genuine bell 
metal. Beautiful in tone ; 
exquisite in design; royal 

in finish. Our new fleur-de-lis 
pattern leads them all. 


1M inch Nickel, . . $ ae. Gold Tulaid, $ 7s. 
2 “ ao’ a “ “ 1.25. 
2 “ “ 1.25. “ 1.50. 
2 = ” 1.50. ~ val 2.00. 


By mail, prepaid. on receipt of price, if a dealer can’t sup- 
ply you. Askforthem. N. N. Hill Brass Co., E. Hampton, Conn. | 





There is no Kodak but the Eastman Kodak. 








Kodak 
Photography 
Is Easy 
Photography 


All 1898 Kodaks use our ~ pe film Cartridges 
and can be Loaded in Daylight 


$5.00 to $35.00. 
fru,gg BASTMAN KODAK CO., 
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Comfortable 
and Cool 


The Ferris’ Waist_is made of Summer net 
cloth for Children, Misses and Ladies. Soft 
Fey a zisiding. 7 gives requisite support to 

adies’ waists have side and back 
pt 5 covered with rubber to prevent rust. 


FERRI 9 Good Sense 


Corset Waist 
is made also fe Ladies and Misses, with high 
and low bust, long and short waist, to suit en 
yor Chi dren Sw ec. on Gane, yal 

Ladies’ ways su- 
or in quality and 4 1%, For sale 

y all retatlers. 
Sevctectared by THE FERRIS BROS. CO., New York. 
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Rochester, N. y. | 


Vi ‘Beautiful & 
Designs 


and the largest assortment of 
Spoons, Forks, etc, can be se- 
lected in this reliable brand. 
Equal in design and finish to 
sterling silver, at one-fourth to 
one-eighth the cost. Remem- 
ber ‘1847’ the “Silver Plate 
That Wears,” the standard 
of quality for 50 years. 
Made only by 

, MERIDEN BRITANNIA Co., 
Meriden, Conn. 

Sold by leading dealers 
every where. 











€- ’ For Baby 


Baby’s health and comfort demand a 
| clean, wholesome bath-tub, free 
impurities. With a small can of 


Neal’s Bath-Tub Enamel, 


| costing a few cents, anybody may impart 
a dainty, polished enamel surface, to which 
| impurities will not adhere, and which 
will resist the action of hot and cold water. 









NEAL’S AMELS are also made especially 
for woobnere furniture, wicker, earthen 
and metal ware of all kinds, and bic yeles. 


| OUR BOOKLET, “Enamels and Enameling,” show- 
ing samples of the colors and giving com- 
plete information, SENT FREE. 






_ Address Detroit, 
Dep’t B, Mich. 
y ae = | STAMPS will secure our po | 
keeping,” showing 
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We, 1898 Waverleys are marvels of me- 


Mid chanical construction and skill, yet 
VIN} so simple any child can understand 
a and care for them. 


Waverley 
Bicycle $50 


FIN; Result of concentrating 
SP all effort in one model. 
The Waverley Catalogue is free. 





Nothing Too Good 





Premos 
Produce 


Perfect 
Pictures. 








The Premio is perfect in construction and work 
manship and contains more improvements than 

| any other camera. 
Prices from $5.00 upwards. 
CATALOGUE MAILED FREE. 
ROCHESTER OPTICAL CO., 50! South St., Rochester, N.Y. | 














Selecting a 
Bicycle 


requires thought 
and good judgment. 
The safety and pleas- 
ure of cycling depend 
upon material 
and mechanical con- 
struction, 


STERLING BICYCLES 


used 








from | 


*How 
household : articles. that may be enameled to advantage. | 


“BUILT LIKE A WATCH” 
are safest to buy, possessing every feat- 
ure that makesa bicycle strong, safe, 
speedy, superb. 
Sterling prices for "98: Road Models, , $60. 
and $75. Racers $85. Chainless $125. an- 
dems $125. Send tc stamps for catalogue. 


High grade wheels within everybody's reach, 


STERLING CYCLE WORKS, 
274-276-278 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

















VACAT'!ON DICTURES 








are the pride of the owner and admira- 


tion of friends 
able, 


The only really adjust- 

contractible and extensible album. 
FOR SALE BY DEALERS. 

Prices range from 80 cents to 85.00, 
Send for Special Catalogue Y. 

vo ge your prints with Carter’s ae 

Pas 2-0Z. 


te. Sold eve rywhere or sent by m 
tube, 5 cents ; 7-0z. tube or 4-oz. jar /—- ‘cents. 
‘] Carter's Writing Fluid is the perfection 


¥, ledger inks. Carter's Black Letter 
nk for the Tow usehold. - 


THE CARTER’S INK COMPANY, Pepe. 
Boston, Mass. 
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the wheel. ont venture to say that wie 
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a GARF D, HUNT 











of the World of that day, and were 
wild enthusiasm would have been 
awakened could they have added the grandest of all sports—contests on 


one of them would have ridden 
SADDIL Py for they alone em- 
SPEED 


body every te AE attribute oo COMFORT, 


The Garford Manufacturin 
The Hunt peddle Go. soo 
he Brown Sadd 


"ow, 38 


wale he Pine St., Elyria, oO. 
eatburo, aes. 






















Vici Leather 
Dressing not 
only polishes 
any kind of 
shoes but makes 
them soft. The 
more you use it 
the better your 
ehoes will look and 
the longer they will 
wear. It is a medicine 
for leather—leather lives 
upon it. It is not an 
enamel, therefore it 
does not peel off nor 
crack the shoe. 


‘Vi 


tci 


er Dressing 


L Ca ther Dressing 
by the makers of Vici Kid the most 
ty shoe leather in the world. A book that 
tells you all about buying, wearing and caring 
for shoes, mailed free. 
ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is 
$1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the poner. All 
additional pages over og nt—which is the number 

ven for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who sen 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid.- 

Returning pone paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we canrot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying mone 
to renew pubseripuons. © enews! 8 of subscriptions 
to the compares by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
oO 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 


to strangers 











PERIODIC HEADACHE IN CHILDHOOD. 
HE headache habit rarely | 
becomes established be- | 





fore the age of seven) 
years, and not often ear- | 
lier than fourteen. Prior | 
to the latter age head- 
aches are usually of | 
irregular occurrence, 
and directly traceable to 
fatigue, nervous excite- 
ment, or overeating. 

Periodic headaches, oc- 
curring at somewhat regular intervals of from 
two to six weeks, have characteristics of their 
own. The pain is located at a particular point, 
often just over one eye. At the beginning of the 
attack the child is frequently pale and the expres- 
sion worried, while later the face is flushed. The 
eyes are extremely sensitive to light. 

Before and during the attacks the whole nature 
of the child is changed. He is dull, drowsy, list- 
less or irritable. Vision is frequently double or 
otherwise disordered. Often after sleep the child 
will waken with all the symptoms gone. Days of 
wholesome, pleasurable excitement are marred 
by the occurrence of a prostrating attack of 
recurring headache. 

The above description will create a mental 
picture of a disorder which has proved the bug- 
bear of the whole childhood of many a reader. 

The best treatment for the periodic headaches 
of childhood is preventive. It is noticed that in 
nearly every case one parent or the other has 
suffered in like manner. This fact should: put 
parents on their guard when a child has headache 
from slight provocation. The younger the child 
is when such headaches begin, the more pains- 
taking and persistent should be the care taken to 
prevent the establishment of a headache habit. 

Care in the quality and quantity of food is of 
vital importance in every case. The child needs 
plenty of wholesome food, and is often benefited 
by some light nourishment between meals. He 
will then be less apt to overload the stomach, or 
to eat too quickly at meal hours. The supper 
should always be a light meal. Butter and 
cream are articles of food at once nourishing 
and digestible, and a craving for them is not to be 
discouraged. | 

The hours of sleep should be long; ten hours | 
are not too much for any child. 

Periodic headaches are most common to chil- 
dren who are much with their elders and with 
books, and who are led to grasp at mental problems 
suitable only for older persons. At the beginning 
of school life the child is placed under an unusual 
strain, mental and physical. To offset this he 
should be encouraged to take part in outdoor 
sports and games. If a tendency to headache is 
developed, he should be directed to outdoor life 
and play, and away from too much reading and 
school work. 

It is presumed that every modern schoolhouse 
is thoroughly ventilated. It is to the credit of 
nearly all teachers that they are alive to the 
importance of fresh air. 
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A HUMANE ENGINEER. 


One never knows the value of an amiable deed 
till he knows all its consequences; and the merit 
of it is in not knowing them all beforehand. 

An engineer of a passenger-train on a Missis- 
sippi railroad was driving through a snow-storm, 
eagerly scanning the track as far as he could see, 
when, half-way through a deep cut, something 
appeared, lying on the rails. It was a sheep with 
her two little lambs. 

His first thought was that he could rush on 
regardless of them, probably without damage to | 
his train; but the sight of the innocent family | 
cowering in the storm touched him, and as they | 
paid no heed to his warning whistle he pulled the 
air-brake and sent his fireman ahead. 

In a few minutes the fireman came back with 





| reached the ground. 


| A Manitoba paper, the Western Prairie, vouches 


| ideas. With a view 
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a terrified face. There had been a landslide, and | 


Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 


just beyond the cut the track was covered with | tion and promotes the growth of the hair. (Adv. 


| rocks. It seemed certain that if the train had | 


gone on at full speed, in the blinding snow, it | 
would have been impossible to stop in time to | 
escape disaster. 

In the absolute sense the incident was provi- 


the passengers on that railway train owed their 
safety, if not their lives, to an engineer who was 
too tender-hearted to kill a sheep and her lambs. 


BRAVE ACTS. 


On Jubilee day, which commemorated the dis- 
covery of gold in California in 1849, a squad of 
Battery I, of the regular army, was firing a salute 
at Lime Point Fort, near San Francisco. One 
load—the charge was fifty pounds of powder 
enclosed in a woollen bag—did not go off, and the 
officer in command ordered it to be pulled out of 
the cannon. 


The charge was withdrawn and, as it one 
to the ground, it was seen that one corner of the 
woollen bag was on fire. In an instant the powder 
would have caught and the seven men with their 
officer would have been killed. Private John M. 
Jones jumped toward the smoldering bag, rolled 
it in the mud, and with his bare hands plastered 
the singed edges with damp earth. 

t was a quick, brave deed, and had the hero 
been a British soldier, it would have brought him 
a Victoria Cross to wear on his breast. 

During the Bepoy War, a young captain of 
artillery saw an ignited shell fall near his battery. 
Instantly he lifted it up, carried it to a distance, 
and flung it away. Just then it burst, shattering 
his left fore-arm. 

In the Crimean War Captain Peel of the Royal 
Navy and son of the former prime minister, Sir 
Robert Peel, commanded a naval battery in front 
of Sateen, One day a large shell, its fuse 
burning, fell into the nethery. near where Peel 
was standing. Picking it up, he carried it to the 
rampart and tossed it over. It exploded before it 


WILD COLLIES. 


The dog has not hitherto been classed among 
the wild animals of Canada, but it would not be 
altogether wrong to put him into that category. 


and accounts for the presence of wild dogs in 
Canada. 


They live in the great woods of the Turtle 
Mountains, and are collies that are wonderfully 
fleet and wild and watchful, and are fast increasing 
in numbers. They belonged at one time to the 
half-breed population, but have renounced even 
that measure of civilization and become quite 


wild. 
They live by cotehing and devouring rabbits, 
and protect themselves from the cold by burrow- 
ing in the ground, just as wolves do, generally 
selecting a situation protected by brushwood or 
fallen timber. Settlers are in the habit of captur- 
ing the young puppies, when a den can be found. 
he pups are easily tamed, and prove superior 
dogs, as they combine the qualities of civilized and 
wild dog nature. They possess amazing swiftness 
energy and intelligence, and are obedient and 
self-reliant. 


TOMBSTONE ORTHOGRAPHY. 


The summit of bad spelling in an epitaph seems 
to have been reached by the following inscription 
in English, found on a gravestone in the Caroline 
Islands put up to the memory of two brave sailors: 

Sacred to Wilm. Collis 
Boat Steerer of the SHIP 


SaiNT george of New BED 
ford who By the — of 


iviriliery injured b 
was sivirilie ure a 
BULL WHALE d 
off this land on 
18 > baa 


also 
Pedro Sabbanas of Guam 
4th MaTE drouwned on 
the SAME Date his 
Back broken by WHALE 
abov 


e 
MeN Tioned 





BOOKKEEPING MADE EASY. 


There is more than one way to keep an account- | 
book. The method of one woman is in the direc- 
tion of simplifying the distracting matters of debit | 


| and credit. 


Mrs. Calloway is extravagant in her expendi- 
tures for poesteoping. according to her husband’s | 
rectifying this failing, he | 
recently bought her an attractive little account- 
ik, and carefully explained its use to her. 
“Now,” he said, “here is twenty-five dollars. 
Put down what I give you on one side, and your 
expenditures on the other. When that money is 
gone you shall have more.” 
ew days after, he asked to see the book 
which Mrs. Calloway produced with an air of 
modest pride. On one page was written, “Received 
from John, twenty-five dollars.” On the opposite 
e stood one comprehensive and indisputable 
entry—“‘Spent it all.’’ 


A RULE TO REMEMBER. 


An cdote of Bishop Thomas W. Dudley, 
narrated in the Sioux City Journal, reveals, in his 
own words, the secret of his success: 


When it was first known in the city in which he 
was settled that he was to ge to Kentucky, some 
of his friends were disposed to be critical. 

“You are not going to Kentucky, are you?” 
asked one. 

“Ves, indeed.” 

“Do you know what kind of a state that is? I 
saw in the paper that one man killed another in a | 
Kentucky town for treading on a dog.” 

The bishop said nothing, and the man continued, 
impatiently, “What are you going to do in a place | 
like that?’ 

“[’m not going to tread on the dog!” was the 
calm reply. 








THIs notice has just been issued by a Southern 
blacksmith: “‘De copartnership heretofore resist- 
ing betwixt me and Mose Skinner is hereb 
resolved. Dem what owe de firm will settle wid 
me and dem what de firm owe will settle wid 

‘ose.’ 








lication devoted to the game, and contains t 
rules, rules for handi i etec.; 
important matches and tournaments throughout ihe 


dential,—as everything is,—but circumstantially | United States during 1897. 


TENNIS PLAYERS. 


Spalding’s Tennis Annual is the most pomngiete a. 
e offic’ 
ries of all 





ice 10 cents, post- 
Send for handsome Tennis Goods Catalogue. 





A.G. SPALDING & BROS., New York and Chicago. 
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Collars and Cuffs. 


LOOK WELL—FEEL WELL—WEAR WELL. 
Made of fine cloth, both sides finished alike, not to be 


washed ; when soiled, reverse, wear again, then discard. 


10 Collars or 5 pair Cuffs, 25 Cents. 


At Dealers. Send 6 cents for Sample Collar and Cuffs. 


Choice of Six Styles. Mention Name and Size. 
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REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY, 
95 Milk St., Dept. 9, Boston, Mass. 
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IT BURNS GAS! 
The “SOLAR.” 


The New Acetviene Gas Bicycle Lamp. 


No More SOOT, 
SMOKE, 
GREASE 

nor 
DANGER. 
+ 

it can’t biow 

or jer out 

like an 
oil 
lamp. 












Absolutely 

Non-Explosive. 
Light costs of a cent an hour. 

white 7 100 feet ahead. Send for 

about GREATEST BICYCLE LAMP of the year. 

From your dealer or sent prepaid for $4.00. 


BADGER BRASS MPG. CO., Kenosha, Wis. | 











Hart, 
Schaffner 
& Marx 
Sack Suits 
of Blue 
Serge 


Will be worn by hun- 
dreds of ~— dressers 
through the warm sea- 
son; cool, serviceable, 
stylish; the perfection 
summer comfort, 
economy and goodtaste. 
Single or double 
breasted suit of dark 
blue Serge, (pure Wor- 
sted, absolutely fast 
dye), cut in the 
latest fashion, 
made by skilled 
tailors, seams 
sewed with silk. 
Trousers have 


loops at waist and may be 
belt. Avery 


worn with a 

suit guaran- 

teed. Price, j 5 
Some foras 

little as $12; others, 

silk lined through- 

out, $18 and $ 


JUNE 2, 1898, 




















We Want You 
to See Them. 


Be sure to look for this 
trade- 





inside the collar of 
coat. 


“The Clothes that 
Fit and Stay ia 
Shape.” 


Hart, Schaffner & Marx 
Guaranteed Clothing is 
for sale by those dealers 
only, who sell the best 


Co—- oods. For address of 
1098 lealers in your immediate 
Hart, vicinity and our “Style 
Schaffner Book (E,)’’ beautifully 
& Marx. illustrated, telling what 
men should wear and 
when, write to us. Every 
man who cares for his per- 
sonal appearance should 
have ‘* Style Book(E.)’”’ 

t is free. 
HART, & SCHAFFNER & MARX, CHICAGO. 





Largest Makers in the World of Fine Clothing for Men. 





) HIGH 
oy J 


wheel of all 


THE 


ésxx \Popular Wheel 





wren you buy a CRESCENT BICYCLE you get the 


wheels —the standard both in 
price and quality —the one bicycle that has always 
been sold the year round for the same standard 
price —the popular wheel —the wheel you want.......... 


We cater to those who demand the best. 


















New York. 
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A Question of Grandfathers. 
Amos Leach held his hoe suspended impres- 


sively. “They don’t never speak, you know— 
him an’ Elihu,’’ he said. 

“Yes, I knew that, but I aint never been able 
to make out why.” The neighbor hitched his 
trousers and came forward to lean his elbows on 
the dividing fence. 

The potato patches lay conveniently contiguous, 
and their owners were wont to carry on social 
intercourse on hoeing-days. Amos, being natu- 
rally given to lengthy talking, had customarily 
the lead, as on the present occasion. He dug 
the hoe into a bunch of refractory weeds, and 
coming in on the home-stretch in perspiratory 
triumph, stopped to rest and mop his rosy 
face. 

“Well,” he resumed, “‘it’s somethin’ of a yarn 
for a swelterin’ day like this. I do’ know as I 
got wind enough for it, but I’ll start in. 

“In the fust place, Zeke Plummer ’n’ Elihu 
Bean’s both on ’em turrible stiff-necked critters. 
They’re sotter’n all creation—runs in the blood in 
both fam’lies. If anythin’, Zeke’s a leetle mite 
ahead, but I do’ know but I’d as lieves toss up 
for it., They used to live neighborin’, you 
recollect—or you don’t recollect, bein’s ‘twas 
before you come East. 

“Elihu, he bought the old Cram farm an’ 
stocked it up with beef critters; but he made a 
turrible mess of it, poor man! He aint no hand 
at farmin’, Elihu aint, an’ never was; an’ critter 
farmin’ is mighty resky hereabouts. But that 
aint here nor there. 

“Zeke was on the old home place close to the 
Cram farm. Him an’ Elihu was hand-in-glove 
together for a smart spell—you couldn’t hardly 
find one of ‘em without the t’other. An’ their 
women-folks was wuss’n they was. Folks says 
they even swapped cradles an’ patchwork quilts 
out o’ pure sentimentalness, an’ I’ve see ’em 
makin’ soft soap in the same kittle more’n once, 
myself, an’ dippin’ taller candles. Elihu used to 
go over to Zeke’s reg’lar every Sunday mornin’ 
an’ shave. His razor needed stroppin’, an’ he 
couldn’t find the strop!’’ 

Amos moved on a few paces to a fresh hill, 
and raised his voice a little. His good-natured 
face was shining with appreciative reminiscence. 

“Well, as I was sayin’, them two men is 


turrible sot. The land o’ goodness knows how | dreaded. 


they ever got on together so long, without never 
clashin’, but they did—as easy an’ mild as old 
Tilly. TThey’re both of ’em first-rate yarn- 
spinners, an’ we often uster match ’em off down 
to Hiram Fisher’s blacksmith shop when we 
was gettin’ shod. 

“IT was down there the time they split—me ’n’ 
France Frisby an’ Bi Walker. Zeke an’ Elihu 
was tryin’ to see which could tell the biggest 
yarn about his ancestors, an’ Zeke says, says 
he, lookin’ real consequential, ‘My grandfather 
lived to be over a hundred. He was a dretful 
smart man, too; chopped ~more’n a cord 0’ 
cord-wood the day he was ninety-four! ‘The 
Indians carried him off to Canada three times 
a-runnin’ —’”” 

“Should s’pose they got kinder tuckered out 
‘fore they crossed the line,” the neighbor put in, 
shifting his position and rubbing each elbow in 
turn. Amos laughed over his shoulder in recog- 
nition of the pleasantry, then he went on in 
Zeke’s words 

“They uster be a story in the old school 
readin’-book about a old feller choppin’ in the 
woods an’ gettin’ kinder held up by a passel o’ 
redskins. They was always prowlin’ round 
them days. Well, these Indians told the old 
man to go along with them quicker’n he could 
say Jack Robinson. But he was game. He 
warn't skeered out o’ his wits—not a mite! 

“*He told ’em, “Yes, indeed,” as pleasant as 
could be, only they must take holt an’ help him 
split open that log before he could leave. So he 
got "em to put their fingers into the crack an’ 


pull like all-possessed while he driv’ in the 
wedge. 
“*But he didn’t never drive it in,’ Zeke says, 


Says he, solemnly. ‘He driv’ it out, an’ there 
was them redskins ketched in his neat little trap, 
an’ the old chap walked off an’ left em turrible 
unceremonious.’ *” 

Amos’s voice ceased for a trifling interval, 
while a soft chuckle rose over both potato 
on and met and blended at the dividing 
ence, 

“Then Zeke looked round on me ’n’ the rest of 
us, an’ riz his voice up real clear an’ high, an’ 
Says, “That old chap was my gran’father, gentle- 
men—on my mother’s side. He was a dretful 
Smart man !*”’ 

“Was that where the split come in?” asked 
the neighbor. 

“That was jest where the split come in! It 
come in sudden an’ strong, an’ Zeke ’n’ Elihu 
aint never spoke sence, to this day—not to any 
0’ my knowledge. They don’t never look at 
each other town-meetin’ days nor no other 
meetin’ days, an’ folks says they’re real particular 
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to turn*their backs round when they pass each | 
other.” 

“Does Elihu wear a full beard now?” the | 
neighbor inquired casually, but Amos did not | 
see the point. 

“When Zeke says, “That was my gran’ father,’ 
up gets Elihu all in a ferment. ‘No,’ he | 
thundered, ‘that was my grandfather, I tell you! 
He ketched them Indians in that log—my grand- 
father on the Simmonses side o’ the fam’ly. I’ve | 
knowed ’twas him ever since I was knee-high.’ ”’ 

Amos Leach dropped his hoe and straightened 
up stiffly to note the effect of the termination 
of his story on his neighbor. He pushed far 
back his wide-brimmed straw hat and mopped 
his forehead with his blue jeans sleeve. 

Across the fence the neighbor still leaned on 
his elbows, chewing a blade of grass; but Amos 
noticed a troubled expression on his face, as if he 
were disappointed at something. 

“That’s queer!” the neighbor said slowly. 
“That’s queer! I always heard ‘twas my 


grandfather that come it over them pesky | @ 


Indians!” = Anniz HAMILTON DONNELL. 
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| 
A Small Enemy. | 


It is not always the largest enemy that is the | 
most to be feared. The great oyster-beds of the 
sea are constantly being depleted, not by a strong | 
and powerful foe, but by a very insignificant | 
enemy indeed. The Literary Digest gives a| 
description of this little but much to be feared | 
foe of the oyster, the account being a reprint of | 
the words of M. Henri Coupin, a French 
scientist, who has devoted some years to the 
study of the oyster. 


The enemy is a marine snail, between which 
and the oyster a constant war is going on, the 
advantage being very much on the side of the 
snail. It creeps along in true snail fashion over 
the surface of the oyster-bed till it finds an oyster | 
that suits its purpose, and then it begins the 
attack. 

It is a wary antagonist. It never commits the 
blunder of putting itself between the shells of its 
opponent. That would be certain defeat; for the 
oyster in contracting would soon cut its enemy 
intwo. The snail takes up its position at about 
the centre of the up shell, and begins to 
storm the fortress by thrusting ‘forth a proboscis 
that has at the end of it a rasp or grater, with 
which the snail designs to perforate e shell. 

It is no small task that it has set itself, but it 
is accomplished much more quickly than might 
be expected from the hardness of the shell and 
the softness of the instrument. An oyster three 
— old will find Nae shell perforated after eight 

ours’ steady work on the ey of its enemy, and 
it requires but an hour and a half to drill a hole 
in the shell of an oyster a month old. 

The shell being drilled through, the snail 
inserts its Bang is in the aperture and sucks 
out the oye The young snails are most to be 
, for they attack all young oysters, and 
having an enormous ps wowed make great ravages. 
Many methods of —y ae them have been 
tried without success, the only effectual -! of 
— them being to pick them up at lo 
tide. 
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Old-Time Arithmetic. 


Probably the oldest copy-book for home lessons 
in arithmetic is one described by the Church- 
man. It was unearthed recently in Egypt. | 
The papyrus was found in excellent condition, | 
and dates from about 1700 B. C. It proves that | 
the Egyptians had a thorough knowledge of 


elementary mathematics. 


The papyrus has a long heading, hastening | 
with “Directions how to attain the knowledge of | 
all dark things.” It goes on to give numerous | 
examples of arithmetical rations which show 
that the principal calculations with entire units 
as well as with fractions were made by means of 
addition and og amg my Subtraction and 
division were not known in their present form, 
but correct results were obtained, nevertheless. 
Equations are also found on the papyrus. 

Among the examples given is the following: 
“Ten measures of ley are to be divided. 
among ten persons in such a manner that each 
subsequent person receives one eighth of a 
measure less than the one before him.” 

Another problem is as follows: “There are 
seven men; each one has seven cats; each cat 
has seven mice; each mouse has eaten seven | 
— of barley : each grain oni of barley would, if | 

cultivated, have yielded seven measures of barley. | 
How much barley has been lost in this-way?’’ 

The papyrus also contains measurements of 
area, such as the calculation of the area of a 
circle, and also calculations of the entire measure- 





| ments of pyramids. 
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Out of Them. 


A droll occurrence at a dinner given toa few | 
friends by a Washington gentleman is reported | 
by the Post of that city. The dinner, it should 
be said, was given at a “fashionable restaurant.” | 


A man from Minnesota was one of the guests. 
When the coffee was brought on he engaged the | 
attention of the waiter. 

“I beg your pardon,” said he, politely, “but [| 
am left-handed. Won't you kindly bring me a | 
“; with the handle on the left side?’ 

ee sir,” replied the waiter, and with- | 
drew. ew minutes later he was seen to) 
reénter the dining-room and whisper to the head | 
waiter. The head waiter immediately bustled | 
out. Presently he returned. He was visibly | 
distressed as he made his way to the Minnesota 
man. 

“I’m very sorry, sir,” he said, apologetically, | 
“but we haven't any cups in the house with the | 
handles on the left side. You see,” with a brave 
attempt to preserve the —— of the house, 
“vou see, sir; we have ittle call for them we 
don’t keep them.” 


COMPANION. 


ROAD MAPS 


f New England, New Jersey and Eastern New York b 
Districts, 5 cts. and 50 cts. Handsomely colored. 
oads and points of interest shown. Of dealers or by 
| mall. Send or descriptive Catalogue. Geo. Walker 

& Co., Lithograp 160 tSt.k t 


From inenier to Rider. 


1898 ENQUIRER 
Bicycles $25. 


With all the latest 
improved features, 
mquirer Models A _ and B ($50.00) we now 
m - Nine © the rider at Half Price. Save agent's 
profits and buy from us. We send Ate sample for 
examination. Write for Catalogue, F 





ers, 









E. B. FRASER & CO., Dept. A, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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You Will Fall in Love 
With It. 
Everywhere admitted that 


Welcome Soap 


is the Best Soap in New England. 
A strong Borax soap and abso- 
lutely pure. Insist on having it. 


; 
H Manufactured by 


4 CURTIS DAVIS & COMPANY. 
GEEEEESEE SEES EECE 














Here’s asymbol of puri- 
ty in the tea line. 

If you want the best, 
you can-be assured of get- 
ting a tea that is carefully 
selected, 

A tea that is free from 
all injurious adulterations 
and ingredients; 

A tea that is everything 
a perfect tea should be, 
ask your grocer for 


Chase & Sanborn’s 
Package Teas. 


They only come in pound 
and half-pound leads, and 
because it is pure. 


One pound makes over 200 cups. 











III. 


oare scat toBugs 


(Bafe to Use, No Arsenic.) 
Kills Potato, Squash and 
Cucumber Bugs; Currant, 
Tomato Worms, Ete. 
Prevents Blight or Potato Rust. 

Use freely on Vegetables 





and House Plants. More 

freely used, better plant 

will thrive. Applied dry; 

no water to carry; will not 

blow or wash off. Apply 

to local dealer for FREE 
sample vackage. 1-lb. p' 

we. 3-Ib. Ps, e,; 5 BME: 

P » 50c.; 12 's-Ib. pkg. $1. 

“9 Marehi6and Nor 8,187 pK, Boe. Shakers 50c.; 
> Rubber Atomizers 75c. 


For Sale by all Local Dealers. 
DANFORTH CHEMICAL CO., P.O. Box 806, Leominster, Mass. 



















NoZZLeE 
The Perfect Lawn and Garden Sprinkler 


Can be used 
amongst the most 
delicate flowers. 
Quickly drawn to 











different locations by 
$ hose attached. Separa- 
ble Nozz}.: can be attached 
a . to any hose. Collapsible 
RUST AND BE sled occupies small space. 
Dirt 


“a 00 * for Nozzle and Sled com 
lete by mail, post-paid, 
if ast found at your dealers. 


Circular Free. 


HERSEY MANFG. CO., 
So. Boston, Mass. 

















MONUMENTS 


DON’T buy marble or sreuite WHITE BRONZE. 


till you investigate ... 

More artistic and enduring; less expensive. Prices 

tosuitall. Great improvement in color. Write for de- 

signs and information. Costs nothing to investigate. 

NO MOSS GROWING. N CRU MBLING. 
CLEANING. CRACKING. 

THE MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO., Drawer 838, Bridgeport,Ct. 











Proves Purity.” gi 


Leaders of the highest art 
of Confections. Their Purity, 
Palatability and Delicacy are 
our best arguments 
Our Inimitable Package is 
a Special Feature. 
Sold by most all leading dealers. 
our near-by dealer hasn’t them | 
us 60 cents or 80 cents for a 
pound package, express paid. 


ALDRICH & SMITH, 
21 Portland Street, Boston. 











Skin Comfort 


is only another name that is given to 
Gmfort powder by fleshy people who 


chafe —ladies who perspire excessively, and 


persons who suffer with tender, aching feet, 


or any other skin affection. 


25 and soc. Sample box free. COMFORT POWDER CO., Hartford, Ct. 


All druggists. 


Please try it. 
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New Drop Head Cabinet. 


HIS is the very latest in Sewing Machine Construction. 
When the Machine is not in use its head can be lowered 
beneath the table-top, thus forming a convenient table 
for general household purposes. : ::::itrrirrirt? 

Send for a full Descriptive Circular of the New Com- 
panion Sewing Machine, with Drop Head Cabinet. : : : 
pi FERRY MASONS & COMPANY, - - 
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BOSTON, MASS. 











IV. 


UC CUV ECE CIV er ye 


, No Muss. 


[WECM UCCUUCCUCCOUWECUUCCUNCCUUNOCUVICEWECUNES 


bons, Curtains, 
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HOME DYEING 


A Pleasure at Last. 





At One Operation Any Color. 


No Trouble. 

The Cleanest,Fastest Dye for Soiled 
or Faded Shirt Waists, Blouses, Rib- 
Underlinen, 
whether Silk, Satin, Cotton or Wool. 

Sold in all Colors by Grocers and 
Druggists or mailed free for 15 cts. 
Address THE MAYPOLE SOAP DEPOT, 
127 Duane Street, New York. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A choice blend of private 
growth coffees of highest 
grade. Selected, blended 
and packed in air-tight cans 
under our personal super- 
vision and we know 


It’s Right. 


buy cheaper 
ut 


You can 
coffees if you want to 
you cannot buy so 
coffee as this is at the price ; 
you pay for this. 3 

Some people are saying 
that coffee is injurious. 

There may be, and no doubt 

there are injurious ingre, ; , 
dients in cheap coffees, but aaa Cp > 
there are none in Union ——"~ 


Club. 
It’s Pure. 


If your grocer hasn’t it tell him you 
want it, and he’ll get it. Some Valuable 
Gifts accrue to users of Union Club Coffee. 

Send Name on Postal for Illustrated Gift List. 


LINCOLN, SEYMS & CO., Hartford, Ct. 


etc., 
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soft and delicate’ 





SEN T FREE. 


Carved 
reversible tufted cushions, upholstered with high- 
grade corduroy in rich design 


and Set, 
Case, tek. gold plate. American Movement. leven 
Your choice of these Articles given for selling $12.00 worth of 


MEALINE SOAP. 


Any premium you select ie shipped 
enjoy while you are earning i 
who choose to send cash ($12) wit 
addition aes the | ig ay you sores. 

mposed of pure vegetable oils, glycerine and finest Indian 

meal. ti is thordughly’ cleansing; prevents chapping and leaves the skin smooth, 
med. ‘Sells for 25 cents per box 
cents per cake. 





Antique Oak Morris Chair, with 


hly made. 


Luxurious Couch thorou i 
gulation 


Latest in design and finish 
width. Upholstered in Cor- 
n Olive Green, Myrtle Green, | 
Crimson and Old Gold. 
adies’ Dainty Writing. Desk, in 
Antique Ons, hogany, Curly Birch or 
Lbird’s Eye M: hole, eled French ie 
Mirror in top. Polish finish. Brass t 
Ladies’ Watch, Sterling Silver C: ase, > fech 
Thomas pw Nn gen Seven Jewels, Stem ane 


ies’ or Gents’ Watch, Hun 
é : Sewels, Stem Wind and Set. 





ht along with the Soap; you have it to 
allowed to sell Soap and remit. To those 


it. 80 days a 
their order we send a Special Gift in 


of 3 cakes each, or 
This extraordinary offer is to introduce 
Mealine Soap pre tory to put- 
ting it on sale in local storés. 
ustrated circular giving full de- 
scriptions of these and other pre- 
wr na § me Cake sent 
mps; cular 
atone sont free ‘tor your address on 


MEALINE CO., **% dive 











a postal. 
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“ NOTHING BUT 


Non Gornp's 


EE = 
WILL DO. 


THE DELIcIouS FLAVOR OF 
Van Camp’s Boston Baked Pork 
and Beans (prepared with Tomato 
Sauce) is peculiar to itself. It is 
preferred by discriminating people. 
Wholesome and convenient; good 
hot or cold. Send 6cts. in stamps 
for Sample Can. Booklet Free. 


VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 336 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 




















NATIVE 


MEXICANS PREPARING VANILLA BEANS FROM WHICH TO MAKE 


Baker’s Vanilla 


The high cost of Vanilla Beans prompts 
urscrupulous manufacturers to put upon 
the market mixtures prepared from 
Vanilline, Tonka Beans, Chemicals and 
Water, to be sold as Vanilla. 
cheap imitations costin 
cost of producing BAKER’S VANILLA. 


They disappoint you in flavor and 
INJURE YOUR HEALTH. 

You pay no more for Baker’s Vanilla 
than for these imitations and you get 
pure extract of Vanilla Beans in FULL- 
MEASURE bottles. Decline the “just as 
good”’ kinds and insist on BAKER’s. 


The 


one-fourth the 


BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY. 











JUNE 2, 1898, 


ESTABLISHED IN 1817. 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co. 


THE OLDEST AND 


LARGEST CARPET 


HOUSE IN duodad ENGLAND. 


Brussels Carpets. 


60 patterns to select from, of the Highest 
Grade American Brussels at 


$1.00 


40 patterns to select from, of Standard 
American Brussels at 


85c. % 


Yard. 
A SPECIAL BARGAIN IN 


Jointless 
[China Matting, 


GOOD QUALITY, at 


Sc. i= 


Yard. 
az All goods delivered free within 10 
miles of our store. 


Per 
Yard. 


4a We give customers just what we 


advertise, whether it be quantity, 
- quality or price. 


Drapery Department. 


As is our USUAL CUSTOM, we are 
showing many advanced ideas in season- 
able stuffs suitable for 


Seashore and Country Houses. 


The low and medium-priced goods this 
season are particularly attractive, many 
of them made abroad from our own de- 
signs and colorings, consequently cannot 
be had elsewhere. The prices have been 
made very moderate to insure quick sell- 
ing. 


SNOWFLAKE CURTAINS. 


White ground, with cross stripes of 
Delft Blue, Forest Green, Ox Blood, 
Red, Rose du Barry and Apple Green, 
at $4.50 and $6.00 per pair. 


CLUNY LACE CURTAINS. 


Our own importation, from $3.50 per 
pair upwards. 
FRENCH RENAISSANCE CURTAINS. 
Heavy bobbin-net centres, from $10.00 
| per pair upwards. 


SWISS DUCHESS CURTAINS. 


Exclusive patterns, splendid values at 
$8.00 and $10.00 per pair. 


SWISS TAMBOURED CURTAINS, 


the kind that wash without coming to 

ieces, made from our own designs, 
$5. 00 and $6.00 per pair; other pat- 
terns at lower prices. 


We make Slip Covers, Awnings, 
Window Shades, and Reupholster Fur- 
niture. 


Estimates made without charge. 








JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO. 


Importers, Jobbers, Retailers, 


658 WASHINGTON STREET 


Opposite Boylston Street, Boston. 


058 
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A Special Bible Offer. 


2=2e222002038 


Bagster’s Teachers’ Bible. 











This Bible is strongly bound in 


Maps. It has Complete Helps to 
explanatory notes and tables, an 


divisions. The Bagster Bible is in 


will send us one new subscription 
these superb Bibles. This offer i 
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circuit, round corners and gold edge, and is illustrated with Colored 


dictionary of proper names, together with many other equally important 


Scholars and all interested in Bible study. 


Any person now a subscriber to The Youth’s Companion who 


Enclose 15 cents in stamps for postage and packing. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
Publishers The Youth’s Companion, 
BSPVVWA*ESSTVV*IS*VI*IS*NPV*IIV*I SNS VNeV|eoVsooeoesesess 


durable leather covers, with divinity 


the Study of the Bible, with copious 
index of subjects, a concordance, a 


valuable to Ministers, Sunday-School 
ea s 


at $1.75, will be entitled to one of 
s limited to thirty days from date. 
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